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HE announcement that negotiations leading to a definite Anglo- 
Feench Alliance are to begin immediately is as welcome ia 
London as in Paris and in Paris as in London. It is, in fact, a 
move that is considerably overdue. If both Britain and France could 

jude alliances with Russia it is anomalous that they could not 
long before this have done the same with one another. But there 
may be advantages in the delay. The course events have taken 
make it impossible for Russia to entertain suspicions of the creation 
of anything like a western bloc. To the new understanding between 
her two Allies (the stupid and perverse attack by Pravda on Mr. 
Bevin in that connection is not worth noticing) she can take no 
conceivable exception. Some special relationship may develop in 
the future between the Low Countries and the two new Allies ; it 
would be perfectly reasonable if it did, but nothing of that is in 
immediate contemplation. As for the two Allies themselves, each 
of them will gain psychologically and, it may be hoped, economically. 
M. Blum, it is teue, has not taken home with him the promise of 
an immediate increase in coal supplies ; that is physically impossible ; 
but German production is increasing, and it looks as though in three 
months’ time an increased flow to France would begin. 

One development that may reasonably be hoped for if negotia- 
tions proceed with the smoothness that we are entitled to assume 
isa much greater disposition on the part of France to co-operate with 
British and Americans in Germany; if the French Zone were now 
unified economically with the Anglo-American a further step to the 
economic, and in a lesser degree the political, stability of Germany 
would have been taken. Meanwhile the alliance itself will strengthen 
the whole European fabric. It, of course, conforms in every respect 
t0 the provisions and intentions of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and that organisation as a whole, and the Security Council in par- 
ticular, will be all the better for it. To France it will give new 
encouragement and confidence just when she is opening a fresh 
chapter of her history under her new constitution. The economic 
understanding which will be complementary to the Treaty and 
Alliance is already being worked out, and those negotiations will 
now, no doubt, be accelerated. M. Blum on his side, and Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Bevin on theirs, have done an admirable pisce of work, all 
the more so in that they have stuck to immediate realities and caise 
nO premature questions of any kind of federal relationship. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Treaty with Germany 

The meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies to begin work 
on the treaties with Germany and Austria, in preparation for 
the meeting of the Ministers themselves at Moscow in March, is 
much more important than any of the earlier discussions on the 
treaties with Italy and the lesser ex-enemy States. The Austrian 
treaty and the German are, of course, very different matters. In 
Austria there is little, if any, dispute about frontiers, and an effective 
government is in existence, quite capable of signing a treaty and 
continuing to administer the country successfully (subject to 
economic aid) when the Allied occupation troops are withdrawn. 
This treaty should be deafted without great difficulty, provided 
Russia is prepared, as Britain and America certainly are, for an 
early withdrawal of the troops. The treaty with Germany raise? 
much more complex questions, and it must be expected that many 
of them will have to be reserved for the Foreign Ministers them- 
selves. There is, of course, no political body of any kind in Ger- 
many qualified to conduct negotiations with the Allies, but no 
negotiations are in fact necessary, for the case for imposing a treaty 
on Germany is far stronger in 1947 than it was in 1919. On 
certain points, notably the necessity for measures that will render 
Germany completely powerless to repeat her aggression, all the 
Allies are agreed, but on the extent to which her industrial recovery 
should be encouraged, and still more on the choice between 
a federal, confederate and unitary constitution, differences of opinion 
are still wide. Much will no doubt depend on what progress can 
be made with the unification of the present Allied administration of 
Germany. That is being discussed in Berlin while the future treaty 
is under discussion in London. Russia appears to look more favour- 
ably than she did on an extension of co-operation. If that tendency 
develops the Moscow Conference should bear good fruit. 


The Future of Burma 

That the conversations with Burmese delegates now taking place 
may result in the truncation of the British Empire is a fact that had 
better be faced since it cannot be ignored. The Prime Minister, 
indeed, seemed to be at pains to see that it was not ignored, for in 
his speech of welcome at the opening of the conference he em- 
phasised again, as he had in the House of Commons last month, 
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the unwillingness of the Government to keep any people in the = ship with all the neighbours of Turkey. The Saadabad Pac Sg 
Empire against its own desires. It may be wise to speak thus frankly between Turkey, Persia, Irak and Afghanistan in 1937 was an 
at the opening of the negotiations; certainly it would be wise come of that, and the recent pacts with Transjordan and Irak 
for che Burmese on their side to opt for remaining in the Empire on merely continuations of this traditional policy. King Abdullah HE 
their own terms. It has been said of more than one adolescent Transjordan, a staunch friend of Great Britain and one of the wi rer 
people in the past that they would demand independence so long as of the Arab leaders, has long been an advocate of Arab frieng seems 
they were denied it. In th’s case they are not denied it; they are with Turkey. Unlike some Arab leaders he has never been je particu 


publicly offered it. But while an adolescent, they are not yet a full- or suspicious of the power and the progress of the Turkish Repu award 
grown, peopl rhey are living in a dangerous world and in a On the contrary, he has argued that the presence of Turkey, } js the 


ther dangerous part of the world. If they are prudent they will across the European entrances to Asia Minor, is a guarante and G« 
look for support somewhere, and the natural place to seek it is Where peace. Now the pact has been signed and Abdullah emerges the w! 

i } f e} ~~ fa ne eho ¢ © nee @ fa: ‘ — - . ‘ 
t is known to be read‘ly forthcom!ng—at the hands ef Great Britain new prestige in the counsels of the Arab League The Turks } 


But on that the Burmese mus: make their own decision. Elections equal reason to be satisfied, for the pact, following that with as 
have been fixed for April, and the desire of the delegates now in _ signed last spring, helps to break that sense of isolation wh deman 
London is to make them the basis for a Constituent Assembly which Moscow diplomacy seemed to be actively encouraging a vear gy UMteas 
shall decide the country’s status and constituticn. Mr. Attlee has and tt 
already indicated British acquiescence in that course. The most Allocation of Coal the ck 
difficult question is the future of the border tribes, which gave meant 


The announcement about “realistic” coal cuts made by § 
Stafford Cripps on Monday does not in reality carry matters mg the m« 
further. If there is a shortage it is no doubt better that curtailm the de 
of supplies should be carried out on some intelligent plan tg three ‘ 
merely haphazard. The plan will, of course, be the Governmenifj be sai 
and nothing is said about any appeal from its decisions. TiJof the 
principle, as laid down by Sir Stafford, is sound as far as it god segard 
The domestic consumer is to suffer no further restriction, and de in adc 
tricity companies, which have to meet a demand far exceeding averag 
possible supply, are to be immune from further cuts also. But ¢ off by 
Free and Unfettered? industries must suffer in varying degrees and they will be w the = 

» Yalta and  P/ainly in advance where they will stand for the next few wed : 


staunch support to British arms during the war, and are not content 
to be subjected unconditionally to an independent Burmese Govern- 
ment. Here there is clearly a case for reciprocity. The Burmese 
should be ready to treat the tribes as Britain is prepared to treat 
Burma—with, of course, the necessary differences ; there can be 10 
ing the teibes independence, but they can be granted 
irge measure of autonomy, and Mr. Aung San, the chief Burmese 


delegate, and leader of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, 





has assented to this. The omens ace therefore not unhopeful. 





On Sundav Poland holds the elections which the 
. 7" ye Phy be “free and unfettered.” % months. On the face of it a drastic cut in supplies to lux demar 
Potsdam c srences stipulated were to be “free and unfettered. id b ble. | , ; ary 
, "W % in stries woul 3 -asonabdie, D ] ¢ s r , )- 
There is everv sign that they will be neither. There have been ; _ uv Pe u . oe nabie, but = fac - oe eee 7 u ite 
: relatively > coal ; a comparatively aving woul 1 | 
times in the last two years when agreement seemed possible between clatively lithe coal and a comparatively small saving would resj 


in comparatively extensive unemployment. It is indicated that the w 
arrangements ncw announced apply to “the next six critical week Vh 
but no one can suppose that the crisis will be over in six weeks’ tim@ the c 
It is true that as days grow longer and the average temperature risq food 


he Poles who stayed at home under the German occupation and 
Poles who went ino exile. But misgivings have grown steadily, 





The national referendum he'd last July on the abolition of the Senate, 


lisation and frontier questions was criticised by M. Mikola- : 
‘czvk (whose party vote sainst the abolition of the Senate) as there will be a certain reduction in demand for light and heat, bi the p 
5 ¥ aN } ‘ ‘ L Gmails a GAP bile . ace ‘ os ‘ 
= “ ; , -ompared wit! e€ vast industrial demanc w : -onsiderabl 
showing “irregularities” in the counting of votes. A number of S po t industrial d rand it will be inc ~~ week: 
’ 1 . 7 | } 0 ar as i goes amoun ») anything Is Surprising Nat & 
Notes have been sent by Great Britain and the U.S.A. to the Polish . um & mg a Uprising tO Sten 


. , 5 G wernment 4S y >O re Imposing avlig -Saving 
Government in the last six months urging a speedy and free election. anreage has not considered ae daylight saving. recom 
would definitely reduce consumption, at no great inconvenience | he N 
. the 
anyone. But for the real solution—an appreciable increase of supply “’S - 


as opposed to enforced reduction of demand—we still wait in vait days | 


The Notes apparently have had little effect. An election is to be 
i, but M.  Mikolajczvk’s party, the only independent party, is 





be'ng penalised in every possible way. Premises have been raided ; * 
; } } Ul ‘4 
ctivities suspended ; members arrested ; some murdered. At presen: ‘ 
. , . > comp 
series of trials of alleged members of underground movements Perils of the Air y 
} . town tremn: re “no + a . , . aiter 
s being held in the chief towns and attempts are being made to In the air the New Year has opened in the same disasteous fashioj * I 
link them with the Peasant Party. On January 9th—on the day as the Old Year closed. It is true that at this season, when eitha ™ ° 


that the U.S.A. addressed another Note of protest to Poland—M. fog o¢ ice or bad vis‘bility, are daily occurrences an increase in thy Proce 
Mikolajczyk announced that he would not boycott the election, number of accidents to passenger-planes might appear natural. By have 
though 110 of his candidates were being held by the police, and to admit that is to admit that the promise of immunity from «hf their 
Peasant Party candidates had been disallowed in eight of the 52 effects of the weather brought about by the war-time developmen} succe 
electoral districts. This is a courageous gesture; but whether he of directional equipment was at least premature. If, as appeal) Work 
pous ubstantial number of votes or not it is plain that the election probable, this immunity is only partial, then it is time that the fad food 
can be described as neither free nor unfettered. If the British and and its consequences are accepted and all flying strictly controlled of bi 
American Governments take that view they will have to consider during bad weather conditions. Flying at best is still a hazardow 


heir future policy very seriously form of transport and it is folly to rely blindly on a form of pro a 
= . ii tection which has over and over again proved its inadequacy _ 
rransjordan and Turkey It is with this doubt in mind that one must consider the announce] 

The signature of a pact of friendship between Transjordan and ment of a new corporation, formed jointly by the three existing POPY 


Turkey in Ankara is a notable success for King Abdullah. It also British air corporations, to operate radio aids to navigation through; 1 1 
he formation of the Arab out the world. No one is in any doubt about the need for improving 4 sm 





that the Arab world, despite 





Leagu ynnot remain indifferent to Turkey, which still remains navigational devices, but with so many accidents occurring at field} It 
litary power in the Middle East. Not that there at which up-to-date directional apparatus is already installed 04 meth 

gyestion that Turkey contemplates jo'ning, much less one will be inclined to think that the whole solution of the problem) had 

e Arab Leag As a non-Arab Power she could no" lies here. Something may be learned from the searching enquiried yi.y 

League even if fesired. Burt there is no doubt that which it is to be assumed will be made into the voyage of the Africa} ,_, 

Turkey nx ! mprove her relations, beth cultural and bound Dakota which came back and crashed in Kent on Saturday thi: 
¢ W €! uwthern Arab neighbours and that Turkish after being warned successively off the landing-grounds at “anal the 
m at similar pacts with the other Arab power Le Bourget and Havre. The problem, of course, is not purely ; 


thd objex 
have 


Since e foundation « he Tuckish Republic Turkish foreign British one. In America equally there is growing concern at 
d down by Keme! Ataturk has always sought triend alarming air-fatality figures as well there may be 
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bdullah HE different issues underlyimg the Transport Strike—which 
the wh remains unsettled as this is written, though an early settlement 
friendgmseems probable—must be clearly distinguished. There are the 
"en jeagmparticuiar claims put forward by the strikers ia opposition to the 
Repuligward given by the Road Haulage Central Wages Board ; there 
Key, hilis the relation of the strikers to their own union, the Transport 
aramtet Band General Workers’ ; there is the attitude of the strikers towards 
TBes the whole community ; and there is the attitude of the Trade 
aa Union movement towards the Government. Of these the actual 
on wi demands are the least important. In themselves they are not 
yeas x unreasonable. They concern principally payment for overtime, 
and the length of holidays with pay. On these points—notably 
the claim for a 44-hour week instead of 48, which would have 
© by gy meant increased pay for- overtime—the Wages Board, on which 
ers may the men’s union is fully represented, found against the claimants, 
rtailma the decision being for nine days’ holiday a year, which means only 
lan th three days over the six statutory holidays. Here there is much to 
rnmenig be said for the men’s claim. As figures published in a recent issue 


is. Tiof the Ministry of Labour Gazette show, most of the agreements 
it gol regarding holidays provide for twelve days altogether, i.e. six days 
ind ¢h@ in addition to the statutory holidays ; that indeed is roughly the 
a average, for the trades where only the six days are given are set 
be off by about as many more where the rule is 18. Twelve days in 
w wee Ne year is littke enough holiday for anyone, and none of the 
> luxyg demands put forward could be described as in any sense revolution- 
ries yg ty. What is revolutionary, and subversive of all orderly and 
d reg tational conduct of industry, is the method chosen to challenge 
that i the whole constitutional machinery of negotiation. 
week What the strikers have chosen to do, to put it tersely, is to hold 
‘s’ timg the community to ransom by throwing the whole mechanism of its 
it€ USE food-supply into chaos, rather than make representations in 
cat, Mi the proper quarter in the proper way and wait for three to four 
a weeks for them to take effect. The finding to which exception is 
Thi taken was promulgated on December 31st, in the form of a 
ence q commendation to be confirmed (and thereby made binding) by 
suppy the Minister. But before it goes to the Minister at all twenty-one 
n vai days must intervene during which the strikers collectively, or any 
one of them individually, or their union (whose advice they are 
comprehensively defying), may ledge objections to the finding, 
after which the Board must reconsider it before sending it on, 
in the original or a revised form, to the Minister. That is a 
procedure neither lengthy nor complicated ; but the men would 
have none of it. Disregarding completely the sound advice of 
their leaders, chief among them Mr. Arthur Deakin, who has 
succeeded Mr. Bevin as General Secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ and General Union, they have adopted what, where the 
food of the people is so directly concerned, is virtually a policy 
of blackmail, and declared an unofficial strike which has spread 
numerically and geographically till the Government—a Labour 
Government depending on and consisting largely of trade unionists 
—has been compelled to call in troops to move food and save the 
population of London from starvation. This is not trade unionism, 
ough} it is anarchy ; and if it were allowed to succeed it would be on 
oving a small scale révolution. 
field} It has therefore been imperative from the first that such 
d ™ methods should not be allowed to succeed. The Government has 
bled had to recognise that as much as anyone, and from some points of 
ure! view it is as well that it isa Labour Government, not an admini- 
a stration that could be denounced as capitalist, that has to face 
cael this situation. It has gone quite as far as is wise in conciliating 
1 the strikers. By next Tuesday the period for the lodging of 
thq Objections will have expired, and the Wages Board would then 
have been able to meet at once and make its recommendation, 
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whether modified or not in the light of representations, final. But 
rather than expect the strikers to wait till then it has been decided 
to imprevise quick-moving mechanism in the form of an Industrial 
Council, on which both masters and men would be represented, 
which would aim at reaching a rapid and agreed solution. The 
case for that, and on the whole it is a sound case, is that in a 
situation in which troops are called in to do the work of strikers 
there are always elements of danger, and it is essential to get 
the strike ended and normal work resumed at the earliest moment 
possible. That has throughout been the endeavour of the official 
union, of whose attitude no complaint at all can be made, which 
has pronounced the strikers’ demands just and undertaken to 
support them by every constitutional method. The natural con- 
stitutional method would be the lodging of the objections with the 
Wages Board, but that was superseded as soon as the expedient 
of an Industrial Council, whose constitution was settled on 
Tuesday, had been decided on. Though this had the unqualified 
support of the Transport Union it would appear that the strikers’ 
committee expected, before accepting it, some assurance of what 
its findings would be. That, of course, was an impossible demand 
which, if persisted in, would be fatal to all negotiation. Accept- 
ance of the Joint Council machinery must clearly be uncon- 
ditional. 

This latest and gravest of many recent unofficial strikes has 
unquestionably brought discredit on the whole trade union move- 
ment—as a trade union M.P., Mr. T. O’Brien, said very frankly 
and forcibly at Nottingham on Tuesday. It represents, as has 
been said, anarchy instead of order, it means pressing the par- 
ticular claims, whether just or unjust, of a small section of the 
community with total disregard for the comfort and welfare of the 
whole community, it displays the workers as out primarily—or 
rather those particular workers—for what they can get for them- 
selves in complete indifference to the desperate needs of the 
country. Grave questions are raised by such demonstra- 
tions of the failure of the unions to retain the loyalty of their 
followers, or of a Labour Government to exert an effective influence 
on Labour. Every argument in favour of the closed shop breaks 
down if unions which claim the right to compel every worker 
to join them prove incapable of persuading their members to keep 
the rules or to work through the officials whom they have chosen 
for the specific purpose of representing and voicing their interests. 
Even when union discipline is observed the perpetually recurrent 
demands for rises of pay in this or that industry, accompanied by 
threats of strikes or “working slow,” arouse, or should arouse, 
general concern. Where, in such matters, is finality to be found? 
Every rise in wages has its reflection in increased cost of the rele- 
vant service or finished product, and thus imposes new hardships 
on consumers. The Government so far is not in a position to 
announce anything in the nature of a wages policy. It must not 
be judged too hardly for that. You cannot standardise wages in 
different industries as you can standardise various conditions of 
work, such as the length of the working week or the number of 
days’ holiday in the year. But as long as the idea prevails that 
demands for increase of wages are to be periodic and indefinite, 
particularly in industries—like printing or catering or food-supply 
—in which a stoppage would cause the maximum of inconvenience, 
so long will the outlook for British industry be darkened by a 
The statement that T.U.C. 
reached 





perpetual and disastrous uncertainty. 
and British Employers Confederation 
agreement on Wednesday on the first steps towards a wages policy 
is in the circumstances particularly welcome 

There are other less contentious but less 
mental, whose discussion recent events make inevitable 


representatives 


funda- 
Is rhe 
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geen of amalgamation and absorption so vehemently decried 
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y trade unionists in the sphere of “big business” salutary 
beyond contention where the unions themselves are concerned? 
Is, for example, so vast an organ‘sation as the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union more capable of keeping contact with, and 
exacting loyalty from, its individual members than the smaller 





unions which it has systematically and sometimes ruthlessly 
absorbed? What, in another sphere, is to be the relation between 
the unions and the Govern as employer, in the new 
nationalised industries? Is the light-headed abrogation of the 
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measure forbidding local authorities to adopt a “ closed shop” 
policy (recent examples of what happens when they do have bey 
instructive) to be taken as foreshadowing a like policy in the ogg 
and transport and other industries? Misgivings about the STOWing 
power of the unions should not perhaps be emphasised unduly g 
a moment when the un.on concerned in the recent trouble hy 
been behaving correctly, and it is rebels within its ranks that hay 


been behaving incorrectly, but it is proper at least to call attentig 
with some urgency to the dangers, as well as the undoubted virtua, 


inherent in the trade union movement. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE 


takes a lot 


with English (mor British) cricket, 
that it should be put, and put 
One simple answer, of course, 


question, what's 
of answering, 
frequently and forcibly, is inevitable. 
is that England has lost the Test Matches because the Australians 
are better cricketers. But*are the English team as good oricketers 
as they might be? Are they playing up to their normal form? And 
if not, why not? The correspondeiis who have gone out with the 
team are giving partial explanations. One of them is that, to put 
it plainly, there is too much junketing—to put it more tactfully, too 
many social engagements. And it is quite impossible to ignore the 
strictures on Hammond’s captaincy. How far they are justified can- 
mot be fairly decided on the basis of conflicting newspaper reporis 
and assessments, but there have been incidents—such as putting 
Yardley on to bowl and then taking him off after a single over in 
the Third Test Match, in which his bowling analysis in both innings 
was the best of the lot—which take a lot of explanation. When 
it is all over and the players are back at home we shail know better 
than we do now how far Hammond has retained the confidence 
of the team. If he has failed in this a great deal that needs explana- 
tion is explained. But it will not do to follow his critics and dis- 
tegard his defenders. 


wrong 


Dut 


* * * * 

I shall look forward to The Observer’s reply next Sunday to the 
Daily Telegraph’s comments on The Observer’s announcement last 
Sunday of its Foreign Service in 1947. The Sunday paper has 
mobilised an impressive list of contributors who will send it 
from various foreign capitals—as indeed, most Sunday and daily 
papers could do—and explains that the arrangement is made 
possible in part because the ownership of The Observer has been 
transferred to a Trust “which utilises profits for this purpose.” 
What, asks the Telegraph, does mean? The question has its 
poimt, for the staternent as it stands does not in bear very 
obvious meaning. “ Profits” normally indicate the balance of revenue 
over expenditure, and the cost of a foreign service is clearly ex- 
penditure. What then are the “ profits” that are to be used for this 
purpose? The meaning may, of course, be that is spent 
on the foreign service that accounts just balance and no profits ar2 
left ; but rhat is not the natural interpretation of “ profits are utilised 
for this purpose.” 


news 


new 


this 


tact any 
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so much 


* _ * * 

Having decided that the first week im the vear was a good time 
for a sit-down strike I very successfully somewhere in 
Dorset. The sedentary posture was not, in fact, incompatible with 
a good deal of locomotion, which led me, among other desicable 
the Pirt-Rivers Museum in the very inconsiderable 
not, of with the Surrey 
I say disc 


sat down 


objectives, to 


village of Farnham yurse, to be confused 
Farnham 
because the 


goal is still 


This really is an astonishing discovery. very, 


number of intrepid explorers who reach this particular 


You go off a main road on to a secondary 





road, and (guided by a signpx Mf the secondary road on to a side 
road, pass a solitary farm-how nd then find yourself confronted 
w the surprising spectacle of a statue of the Emperor Augustus 
j d-side—m properly at the lane-side Just across 
the road is the museum—ma dealing with the 
v f man j cularly his hand- 
work, € Inc y qdow ol Worce I and 
Crown D d Wedgweod wes itS Origin io 





at Oxford, who lived at Rushmore on the borders of Wiltshire clos 
by. Its interest is largely local, for this part of Dorset is crowded 
with Ancient British and Roman remains, and the best tribute | 
can pay it is that mts ten rooms, with every object described wit 
ideal lucidity left me, whom museums invariably reduce to chil 
misery, completely fascinated. 

* * * * 

The death of Mrs. Alfred Spender snaps another link with; 
notable past. Known best in latter years as J. A. Spender’s devoted 
wife, she was made familiar years ago to a wider public through 
R. L. Stevenson’s letters. As May Rawlinson she got to know th 
novelist when she went to stay at Bournemouth in 1886. (Skerryvor 
alas! is no longer ; Hitler passed that way.) Richmond had painted 
both of them and he put them in touch. The congratulation 
Stevenson sent from Vailima on her engagement to Alfred Spendz 
will be found in the Vailima Letters, and Mrs. Spender could tel 
of some singularly. interesting conversations with R.L.S. when 
she was a girl of twenty or less. “We all fell dead in love with 
her,” he affirmed in recording their first meeting. 

* * * * 

The case of the Dean of a Cambridge College who has taken his life 
in the past week because “he was being driven mad by insomnia” 
seems to me particularly distressing. Need this really happen w 
anyone? Prolonged insomnia, I agree, might drive anyone to any- 
thing, but insomnia is surely not as intractable as that. There are 
plenty of drugs, the barbiturics in particular, which mitigate in- 
somnia if they do not actually dispel it, and even if in some 
their effect is slightly deletemious (though I am assured it need no 
be) it is in no way comparable with the effects of insomnia pro- 
longed and unrelieved. Insomnia is not a light matter—very f 
from it—but I can’t believe that insomnia in itself need, or 


to, drive anyone to desperation. 
* * * * 


Cas.3 


at 
yught 


With Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s pertinent comments (in a lettet 
in Monday’s Times) on the fact that at a time of an acute shortage 
of man-power something between 300,000 and 400,000 persons 21 
employed in the betting trade I have the strongest sympathy. This 
is not merely a superfluous, it is a definitely demoralising, industry. 
Yet not only are its organisers free to°employ as many people as 
they choose, they can actually secure them through the Government 
Employment Exchanges. But to the question what can be done 
about it there is no satisfactory answer. In peace-time you cannot 
allocate man-power at will, and the betting industry is not illegal. 
Nor, manifestly, is it pacticularly amenable to public opinion. To 
recognise the disease is something; anyone who could suggest 4 
practicable remedy would be a public benefactor. 


* * * * 
Dr. J. A. Hutton has not long survived his sevérance from the 
British Weekly, the editorship of which he relinquished last 
September. It is as editor of that notable Free Church journal 


that he will mainly be remembered, but those who knew him be’, 
ind knew him thirty years ago, will probably agree that it 18 
primarily as a preacher that he should live in memory. His fluency, 


coupled with real depth of thought and experience, was remarkable 


He tended to write too much of the British Weekly himself ; and 
of course he suffered, as anyone was bound to, by an inevitable 
comparison with the paper’s editor par excellence, Sir William 


Robertson Nicoll. JANUS 
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EXIT FROM ENGLAND 


By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 
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HEN I was in British Columbia I once watched cattle being 
W driven in from the open range. The man who was with me 
said, “ You sometimes see pictures of this in England. But here it 
really is, the Empire in being.” And the moving stream of cattle 
did indeed at that moment seem to be symbolic of the wide, opea 
spaces, Of the young, new countries. But I doubt whether such 
pictures do in fact create an accurate impression of the type of life 
lived by the majority of the inhabitants of the British Dominions 
beyond the seas. Certain it is that, be the pictures true or false, 
there are none the less now nearly 1,000,000 men and women in this 
country who have been fired by expectations of a better life overseas 
yd who want to emigrate. 

They have been thronging the offices of the Dominion Hign 
Commissioners in London ever since the end of the war. And 
the Dominions for their part have responded with a change of heact 
from pre-war days. Canada has opened immigration offices in 
Liverpool and Glasgow, and intends to open another soon in Belfast. 
Australia intends to send interviewing commissioners to Employ- 
ment Exchanges throughout Beitain. And South Africa, with the 
arrival of Major General de Villiers in this coumtry, expects to sifi 
immigration applicants on a large scale. Nor have these three, ths 
largest of the Dominions, neglected European and other counteies 
Canada has immigration offices in Paris, Brussels and the Hague 
Australia has primed all her legations to receive applications, includ- 
ing those in such States as the U.S.A., Russia, France and Chile 
And for South Africa Field-Marshal Smuts has announced a “ Come 
to South Africa” campaign which will include Continental countries 

Much of this springs from a repetition of that wish to get away 
fom Europe which was widely apparent after the first world wat 
and reached its peak in the 1920s. But this time it seems that 
even more to the movement than then, on account 
both of the causes which give rise to it and the cesults which are 
likely to follow from it. For one thing, the state of Europe is now 
such as to impel an even greater number of people than ever before 
eyes to other lands. And for another, the scramble 
by the newer countries promises to be extremely 

That the British Dominions are not alone in seeking 
is shown by offers from beth the Argentine and Brazil 

will take 4,000,000 Europeans at an 
And Brazil, having already made a 
than 
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Of the British Dominions it is Australia who is likely to take the 
L number of emigrants from Britain. already has 
longest waiting-list of prospective settlers—approximately 200,000. 
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Canada comes next with about half this, and South Africa third 
with 25,000. Neither New Zealand nor Southern Rhodesia has yet 
opened a waiting-list. The numbers going to the Colonial Empire 





will probably be small. In the case of Canada, it is worth noting 
that by this spring 46,000 women and children, the families of 
Canadian soldiers, will already have migrated from this country 
since the war. 

Movement is bound to be slow, and including New Zealand and 
is not expected that more than a handful of 
people will be able to find shipping space in less than eighteen 
from now. South Africa, however, has begun constructing 
camps at Durban and Cape Town, and Canada is already 
by air—the first of what is expected to be, in 1947, a 


wave of immigration equal to those of some of the earlier years of 
this century. When I was last in South Africa people gave the 


of being even keener than those in Southern Rhodesia 
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© receive new British stock. But it may still be that, when transport 
dees get easier, the Rhodesias will fill up faster than the Union 
This, however, is a question of the more distant future. 

The Australian position is the most interesting. First, she is 


the Dominien which in the long run will prove to have 
I spent several years of my child- 
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hood there, and I sometimes wish I were back. Estimates of up 
to 60,000,000 have been made for the final population, compared 
with the present figure of 7,300,000. Secondly, Australians have 
received a jolt from the war. They have been deeply perturbed by 
the narrow margin by which they escaped Japanese invasion, and 
they want bigger numbers badly. Thirdly, Australia is intensely 
British already. In spite of the now close ties with America, Aus- 
tralians do not forget that 98 per cent. of their stock came from 
this country. Fourthly, 63 per cent. of all Australians live,’not on 
farmsteads but in cities. And 767,000 of them work in factories, 
compared with 330,000 on the land. This means that whatever 
industrial possibilities the future may hold—and they are consider- 
able—there is already a call for the artisan and factory worker, even 
more than for the farmer. And, of course, with each increase in 
population there is need for more doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men. 


The Australian Government has signed an agreement with the 
British Government, whereby we in this country will pay the pas- 
sages Of suitable ex-Service men and their families, once the emigra- 
tion scheme gets started. As a result of this plan, it is hoped to 
introduce into Austcalia, both by such assisted passages and by 
private emigration, 70,000 persons a year. Australian officials now 
admit that in the next year or two the most that shipping facilities 
will permit cannot exceed 35,000 annually. But the intention has 
been declared to double this figure as soon as possible. Up to 
date only a few hundred building-trade workers have gone. They 
have al] been single men, and are to be accommodated in temporary 
transit camps at their destination, while employed o. the ocon- 
struction of new houses for future settlers at the Australian Govern- 
ment’s expense. 

It may well be asked—as jt recently was in the B.B.C. Brains 
Trust—how far all this proposed movement of population out of 
Britain is a good thing for those of us who will be left here. It is 
notorious that emigrants consist very l@rgely of the younger, more 
ambitious and, nowadays, more technically skilled members of the 
community. And the only satisfactory way in which to look for an 
answer to this question is, as Lord Elton found in the Brains Trust, 
to pose another. Will the emigration tend to integrate the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, or will it have the reverse effect? If 
by building up industries in Australia and elsewhere, we arrive 
at the point where the Commonwealth is not only producing more 
but also sharing out to an even greater degree than at present the 
goods which it produces, then the net result for us will be good. 


But if not, then it would be foolish to deny that Britain herself, 
at the present desperate economic juncture, can ill afford to lose 
the most able of her younger families. 

The present relationships between the Member States of the 


Commonwealth bear every mark of being in a stage of transition. 
Equally, the status of Britain both as a world Power and as part 
of Europe is changing. The crucial test of international as of 
economic relations is war. And, in the light of such a test, a possib'e 
drawing together of the Commonwealth could make it continue to 
play a vital réle in world affairs—in spite of the withdrawal of India. 
But in fact everything points the other way. Although the 
Dominions have behaved magnificently in the two cecent world wars, 
they are clearly going to spend the rest of this century building 
themselves into nations. Towards this the arrival of immigrants will 
be of the greatest importance. And if a large section of the British 
public already speaks of attempting neutrality in a future war—as 
being the only course which could prevent our national extinction— 
how much more reasonable would it be for the new and distant 
countries themselves to confine their commitments to their own 
areas. 

The corollary of this process of disintegration so far as Britain is 
concerned is logically a simple one. If the bigger members of the 
Commonwealth are likely to go their own ways in 
pay us economically to reduce our population in these overcrowded 
And it 
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in Mr. Churchill’s latest proposals—even if the most we could aim 
at yet would be a federation of the Western countries. Equally, the 
Parliamentary rebellion in the Labour Party shows which way the 
wind is blowing. Only if it should prove that our future does in 
fact lie in a European bloc rather than alliance with either America 
or Russia does it seem that we can ceally afford to wish our emigrants 
God-speed. 


SCIENCE & THE HUMANITIES 


By T. U. TAYLOR 


CIENCE is simply knowledge. By convention it has come .o 

mean the acquisition of knowledge by a particular method 
systematically applied. This method may be roughly described as 
the accumulation and classification of facts, the formulation by in- 
duction of general propositions and from these general propositions 
the deduction of further facts. Where necessary such deductions arz 
checked by experiment under carefully controlled conditions. The 
knowledge so acquired can be counterchecked by any individual 
familiar with the necessary techniques, and a body of knowledge is 
thus gradually and painstakingly built up which receives general 
ecceptance. 

Strictly speaking, knowledge can be acquired in no other way 
than this, but the method has been systematically exploited in the 
search for natural knowledge, and has come to be known as the 
“scientific” method. The real distinguishing feature of science is 
the use of experiment. All knowledge is put to the test of experience 
or experiment. Experiment—that is, the artificial extension of normal 
experience—may be resorted to in two ways ; either at the beginning 
of an investigation, in order to add to our knowledge of facts, as 
when Davy applied an electric are to diamond, “just to see what 
would happen,” and produced pure carbon ; or at rhe end in order 
to check a particular deduction from some general proposition, as 
when astronomers measured the deflection of light from a star in 
the sun’s gravitational field; in order to check Einstein’s relativity 
mathematics. 

“Humane” studies are less easy to define. The word 
from the Middle Ages, and was intended to distinguish between 
those scholars who studied the “divine” writings and those whose 
trention was devoted to “ human” affairs—that is to ancient Greek 
and Roman literature. By convention the term has come to mean 
the study of the dead languages, history, literature and in fact almost 
subject not generally considered “scientific.” Popularly, 
science is considered to be cold, soul-less, formal, logical and 
“inhuman.” “ Humane” studies, on the other hand, have come to 
be considered warm, soulful, “human,” illogical or at any rate in 
some degree independent of logic (logic being well known to be a 
and generally everything that science is not, but 
They are widely held among “ well educated ” 
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Continental vice 
perhaps ought to be. 


end “cultured” people, and are the centre of the bickering (one 
can call it nothing else) which seems to be growing between some 
scientists and some humanists 


Thus Sir Frederick Kenyon in an address some time ago: “In 
modern times we have been taught that natural science holds the 
ey to all existence, that a world ordered on scientific principles 
would be the realisation of perfect happiness. I confess that some 
of these pictures have for me a very chilly and arid feeling. They 
life most of what makes life worth living. 
Science appears to be reducing matter to a function of elec- 
inicity and the universe to a mathematical formula.” Dr. Martin 
Liovd Jones, addressing a religious meeting in Liverpool, referred 
in that “he has become the only 
listen, and the man who has the 
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side Professor A. V. Hill in an The 
Spectator in 1945 says: “Too long we scientists have been treated 
by people like Beaverbrook as ‘backroom boys’.... If 
and scientific men are not to be given their proper place in framing 
policy then I for one shall urge my colleagues to keep aloof and 
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dlares was the “ major lesson of the war for scientists,” whereto J 
Sunday Times retorts that if this extension of science is to beg 
the expense of education in the “humanities” it will be worthlg 
The report of the Church Commission on Evangelism deplores ty 
increasingly scientific trend of modern education to the exclusion q 
the humanities or liberal arts. This, of course, is not the whole stop 
Sir F. Gowland Hopkins has claimed that “for those who cultivay 
it in a right and humble spirit science is one of the humanities 
less,” and Dean Inge considers “that as an instrument of mij 
training and even liberal education the teaching of scien 
plays a greater part than is usually conceded to it by the humanist" 

In fact the distinction between science and the humanities 
largely artificial and traditional, and has done untold harm. Th 
humanist no less than the scientist is concerned to arrive at truh 
The scientist no less than the humanist is concerned with humanity, 
But the scientist confined by twadition to rhe narrow field of naturl 
knowledge is considered unfitted for the higher administrative pogy, 
and has become the mere lackey of politicians and soldiers, whi 
the statesman administering a world which is changing before hj 
eyes is hampered by his “humanistic” training which, ignorin 
science as the province of experts, provides him with a meny 
outlook roughly that of a medieval lawyer. If both scientist and 
statesman sometimes rise far above this level it is rather “by gues 
and by God,” as the sailors say, than by training and tradition. 

The truth is that knowledge of any kind is acquired only in om 
way—by generalisation from experience and by the deduction 4 
particular conclusions from general propositions. But where th 
scientist is taught to test his conclusions (and incidentally his pn- 
positions), the humanist is perhaps too apt to accept as eternl 
verities or divinely inspired truths what are very often inductions 
from incomplete data—generally the data of the Middle Ages. What 
seems to be needed is some broader form of education both in 
science and in the humanities. In the first place science should hk 
recognised as “one of the humanities—no less,” and humane studies 
should include at least the ourline of modern scientific knowledge, 
even at some sacrifice of studies in the dead languages. Where 
scientific education needs broadening perhaps is rather in the sphere 
of motive. Not “What am I to seek?” but rather “Why am I x 
seek it?” is a question which scientists should be encouraged t 
ask, and if possible answer at am early stage of their career. S 
Augustine insisted that faith should precede reason, and that unless 
a man gave allegiance to a theory of values which recognises know- 
ledge of the truth as an essential good he could not be trusted to use 
his ceason. For both scientist and humanist a knowledge of th: 
history of science seems to be desirable—that is, a knowledge ‘wt 
merely of what has been discovered, but of how it was discovered 
and why and when, and by what kind of man. 














The necessity for a link between scientific and humane studies 
has begun to receive some attention from both scientists and 
humanists. On the scientific side Dr. Charles Singer, the eminent 
historian of science, has remarked rhat in the Middle Ages the 
natural knowledge of the ancients was accepted by the theologians 
and integrated into a coherent and self-consistent philosophy. Un- 
fortunately, no attempt was made to test the truth of the dat, 
and when new discoveries made nonsense of old data religion w3s 
saved from the wreck of philosophy and one world became two—i 
spiritual world and a material world. With the increase of know- 
ledge this divorce became accentuated, with results which we now 
observe. 

On the religious side Professor C. E. Raven in a recent broadcast 
talk has expressed almost the same view. “It has come to be 
assumed,” he said, “that religion and science have nothing to de 
with one another. . . . Christ instead of being the light of the world 
has become a light leading the elect out of it.” He added “ that 
there are a few theologians sufficiently conscious of the discoveries 
of science to be willing to restate the docteinal basis of Christianity 
in the light of modern knowledge.” 

Lastly, Viscount Samuel reviewing Bertrand Russell's History of 
Philosophy in The Spectator remarks on the “urgent need for 4 
new philosophy, rational, firmly based on the conclusions of science 
but embodying the essence of religion.” Thus scientist, statesman 
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» Reform tion—for it would be no less—cannot be achieved 
sjemtists ne or humanists alone, but only by scientists and 
anists gether. 
“Let us insist,” said A. E. Housman, “that the pursuit of know- 
dge, like pursuit of righteousness, is a part of man’s duty to 
imself.” What we are beginning to realise is that they must de 
ursued er and not separately ; that the pursuit of knowledy 





ss or righteousness without knowledge will, alike, 


ithout rig usne 


vail US ng. The key to this new integration seems to be the 
mship between intuition and logic. Shakespeare could say: 
are such stuff as dreams ate made on.” Rutherford proved 
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PLIGHT OF THE AGED 


By LORD AMULREE 
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wy URING the past forty years any increase in the population 
] of this country has been due to an increased expectation of 
ife rather than to a rise in the birth-rate. For example, in 1900 
he expectation of life was 46 years, whereas in 1944 it was 64. 
he increase has therefore been considerable, and is attributable 
9 advances in public health and in preventive and curative medicine. 
e result has been that whereas in 1900 there were 2,400,000 in 
he country aged 60 and over, in 1944 this number had increased 
to nell This change in age of the population has brought 
with it many problems, but, although certain of have been 
referred to from time to time, it was not until 1943 that an official 
body ventured examine them scientifically. Im that year the 
Nuffield Foundation appointed a Survey Committee to undertake 
an extensive and comprehensive enquiry into the of the 
modern world to advise on measures which could 
improve their lot. 
this Committ 
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sedisturbing ; while it reveals a state of affairs rather less serious 
than that of the Curtis Report it nevertheless discloses that the 
conditions under which many old people live are not only far from 
but are a long way below what could with a little care and 
nought be achieved. The provision for old age and contributory 
pens upled with the good work Assistance Board, ! 
for ma d people abolished the fear of any actual destitution ; 
but r has been replaced by a new one—the realisation that 
node has become so complex that aged and feeble persons 
irdiy able to cope with it. The report deals in some detail 
with the houses in which old people live. These are not different 
from t which the rest of the population inhabit, but there are 
drawba ind inconveniences which affect the aged more adversely 
han the wer members of the community; for example, absence of 





funning water, or anything but a cold tap, and the doubtful pleasure 


of an external, often shared, earth or water-closet. A house too 
large for their needs (and this applies to old people of all incomes 


iso imposes a burden that may become intolerable. The report 
hat Local Authori should include in their housing 
schemes a number of one- and two-bedroom houses for old people. 
Examples are quoted where the new houses conform fully to 
yte standards of comfort, and where old people have been 
only too willing to move out of their three- or four-bedroom house%, 
which have therefore become available to younger persons with 
growing families. Because the elderly find it a burden to walk long 
di ny such houses should be placed near to shops, cinemas, 

ind public-houses. Houses or flats (these should be on 
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the ground floor) of this kind are valuable assets in any housing 
estate; the old enjoy the company of the young and the young 
have much to learn from their elders. Besides, old people can 








f Bcqua help the young by taking care of children while the parents 
4 Be out. If the wife has always to remain at home to take care of 
ce # the children while the husband is free, trouble will not be far away 
a It is eminently desirable that old people should be able to remain 
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in their homes as long as possible, but the experience of any body, 
voluntary or municipal, that establishes homes or hostels for old 
people is that the demand for admission is always greatly in excess 
of the vacancies. At one series. of homes in North London, pro- 
viding accommodation for 140 old persons able to pay from 3os. 
to 40s. a week, the yearly requests for admission exceed 7oo. The 
experience of those few enlightened Local Authorities who have made 





like provision is similar ; it is clear, therefore, that there are a large 
number of old people who desire some kind of communal or semi- 
communal life, for which they are prepared to pay, because they are 
unable to carry on sir everyday life without help. Hitherto, this 
was often provided by some member of the family or by some devoted 
servant or “help” ; nowadays m members of any family have to 
work, while servants or companions are practically unobtainable. 

We would do well to consider following the example of other 
coumtries. In France the State, and in Switzerland the Canton, 
provide accommodation for the aged all classes ; those who can 
afford to pay a small weekly sum are housed in single bed-sitting 
rooms with their own furniture, while those who can contribute 


in institutions, which are — bape. where 
refreshing degree of freedom and are, moreover, 
from earning a little money by working likes inside or 
outside the institutjon. The buildings may not be ideal, but the right 
of the individual to exist is respected ; he is not deprived of his 
a citizen. In Great Britain a few far-seeing Local 
Authorities have had the good sense to realise the wisdom of such an 
approach ; in particular I would instance (without disrespect to other 
intelligent authorities) the Crookson Cottage Homes in 
x the hospital at Farnham, which is administered by the 
Surrey County Council. 

One of the chief worries of old age, as the report emphasises, 
loneliness. This can be greatly mitigated by establishing old 
people’s clubs where the elderly can meet, make friends and gossip 
with old ones and enjoy and obtain simple meals at small c 
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numt ser Of employers, m persons who in times of peace would 
ave retired were found during the late war still capable of good 
productive work. This is an important observation, for ir will be 
necessary in the future to retain work—work that is suitable to 
their physical condition—m who would otherwise retire. This is 
he only way in which to avoid the situation, economically impossib 
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uselessness which so many of them now feel. The report, however, 
lays down the essential proviso that no pensionable person shou'd 
be calle o to work except voluntarily and that no — should 
be compelled to continue to employ a person of pensionable age 


for employment. 
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medical treatment as younger persons suffering from acute or 
term ailments. In many Public Assistance Institutions, as well as 
in expensive nursing homes, or, indeed, in their own homes, 
are an uncounted number of elderly persons whose ailments cot 











remedied, if not cured, to such an extent that they could be restored 
to a considerable degree of activity and so be able to return, some 
to their own homes and some to homes for old people, where they 
could lead lives little removed from normal. The recognition of the 
value of active medical treatment—and in the few institutions where 
this has been undertaken its success proves the truth of this state- 
ment—would free a large number of beds and nurses for their proper 
function of aiding in the rehabilitation of the sick, whereas they are 
now being wasted on giving no more than devoted care and attention 
to patients who need a more active and intelligent approach. It is 
to be hoped that when the National Health Act comes into force all 
the specialist resources of medicine will become available, with no 
administrative difficulty or barrier, to all old persons, no matter where 
they are housed. This will contribute greatly to their welfare and 
to their happiness, and will enable this country to be as proud of its 
welfare service for the aged whose work is done as it is for the young 
whose work is yet to come. 





AUNG SAN OF BURMA 


By AUBREY BUXTON 
HE general public, having, so to speak, discovered Burma as a 
T result of the war with Japan, must find it hard, if not im- 
possible, to fathom the ‘political situation of today. News reports 
are confusing, whilst opinions expressed in Parliament and in the 
Press have been contradictory in the extreme. To the spectator 
who attempts to review them al] Burma must appear to be a political 
madhouse. The great issue of conflict concerns the young nationalist 
movement, of which the central figure is Aung San, now in London. 
In every debate in the House some Members have demanded that 
he should be treated as a treacherous murderer, whilst others have 
proclaimed his virtues and demanded his inclusion in the plans for 
rehabilitation. Letters on Aung San have appeared in the Press. 
What, then, is the man in the think? Is Aung San a 
murderer or a patriotic hero? Is he pleasant or unpleasant 
character? In any case, who is Aung San? 
To begin with, he is a typical Burmese extremist. 
have been Burmese extremists, ahd, more important 


street to 


There always 


and we must 





realise this) there ahways will be. It is of no consequence at all 
whether Aung San is attractive or unattractive ; what matters is that 
he is typical of a very common Burmese tvpe—impulsive, hot- 

ided, pig-headed, enthusiastic, arrogant, patriotic (to his own 
cause), and so on. He is nothing new, or odd. We annexed Burma 
ron re last century because the Burmese kings were insolent, 
bec they slighted the Viceroy’s delegates and considered them- 
selves the chosen race. Today certain elements of young Burma 
display a similar outlook. Had they the chance they would probably 
behave he same manner. In 1942 Aung San and others either 
committed or condoned acts of violence and cruelty against Allied 
subjects retreating to India. That is undeniable, but it is beside 
the point today. The crux of the matter is that Aung San, possess- 


has great appeal for th: 
hero. Whether we 
Whether we 


ing traditionally Burmese characteristics, 
Burma. He is, in 


is a leader of the people. 


masses jin fact, a national 


like it or not, he like it 


Or noi, we can only enlist public support through him and his 
friends. 
Aung San was student in Rangoon before the war, when his 


participation in subversive agitation caused his confinement in gaol. 
He escaped, not only from gaol but out of the country, ‘and 
next heard of in Japan, where the future war-lords trained him in 
military science and civil administration. Plans for the conquest 
of “Greater Asia” were well in hand, and it is littlh wonder that 


was 





the fugitive undergraduate became a ready pawn in Japanese hands. 
With him were other Burmese fugitives, and they became known, 
during Japanese advance into Burma, as “The Thirty Com- 
rades.” The agreement was that the Comrades should take over 
the reins of civil administration as each province was liberated by 


Army, but grave doubt of Japanese sincerity was felt 
Moulmein, capital of a substantial district ‘n 
Aung San asked for civil power, but was told 
after the capture 


the Japanese 


after the fall of 
Burma 
thing could be handed over until 


Southern 


bluntly that n 
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of Rangoon. Rangoon fell, and this time he was informed 4J 
there could be no arrangement until Burma had been oooupig 



















completely. The usual Japanese tactics of “ putting off” conving 
Aung San that he had been thoroughly duped, and that Bum, oe 
was to become simply a vassal state in the new Co-prosperity Sp Dar 


Not long afterwards he sent envoys to India and China to conpd 
the Allies, 

From that time until the final liberation of Burma Aung 
maintained some form of communication with us. He command 
a small Japanese-sponsored army known successively as the Bum 
Independence Army, Burma Defence Army, Burma National Any 
and Patriotic Burmese Forces. He encouraged among its ranks, 
keen national spicit, eliminating the early anti-Allied propaganj 
from their training. He found his recruits among the more simp 
rucal folk and raught them that they were there “ to fight the enemig 
of Burma”; gradually it became understood that the enemies wer 
Japanese. During all this time the Japanese High Command, eva 
if it smelt a rat, failed to crack the plot; either it was incredibj 
stupid or Aung San remarkably astute—probably a combination 
both. Aung San also became a bitter opponent of Ba Maw, th 
would-be dictator of Burma, and it is a tribute to his strength an 
influence that for three years Ba Maw failed utterly to oust th 
young “ Commander-in-Chief” and “War Minister.” Finally, ip 
April, 1945, when the 14th Army was in the final stages of i 
spectacular dash from Upper Burma, the Burma National Amy 
rose in the Japanese rear and caused complete confusion. Its con 
tribution ro the campaign was negligible by comparison with tha 
of the Allied forces, and the outcome would have been the sam 
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man 
had it never existed. Moreover, its claims of Japanese killed hav: me re 
been fantastic. Nevertheless it is fair to say that the National Army @j jelieve 
performed a useful task in the closing chapter, that it rose at the Mf ys com 
right moment, and, what is more important, not before it was ordered Mf against 


to do so by Allied Headquarters. Premature underground rising § phim. 





had proved failures in many other theatres of war. familia 

As a result of it all, Aung San was the champion of Burma when §f oravity 
we occupied Rangoon on May 3, 1945. The political counterpanf} The 
of the B.N.A. was the Anti-Fascist Organisation (now known as the § physiq 
Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League) of which Aung San wa § respon 
also the leader. This group was the strongest political factor in the fj degrad 
country and embraced all parties and creeds, even unpopula § cannot 
minorities. If ever there was a chance to raise Burmese politics toa §j came f 
new level it was by using this united, zealous and popular body. § fall to 
The A.F.O. was, in the early summer of 1945, well disposed towards J dragge 
the British Government, and‘ anxious to co-operate in order t § whose 
restore life to torn and shattered Burma. Lord Mountbatten saw @ unrecc 
this, and encouraged and assisted Aung San and his party. For It 1 
the Supreme Commander they had a high regard, and at a banquet @ that s 
given to him by the Burmese Orient Club in June, 1945, there @ fineme 
were happy comments and appreciative exchanges. of the 

But was not to last. By July the A.F.O. felt frustrated. By @ expert 
September they were openly critical, When the Governor return’ § would 
in October they had made up their minds to remain outside che § was th 
administeation. From then on there was steady deterioration. For § wards 





many months there was total deadlock.” But the Governor was not gisad 
to blame, nor was his Deputy during the military administration. § pluma 
The harm had been done before they arrived. Certain civil officers § and ¢ 
returned from Simla to put the doctrinaire undergraduates of 1941 § sinner 
in their places. Unfortunately nobody can put national heroes in § mood 
their places quite like that. that t 
Last autumn, Sir Hubert Rance, the new Governor, arrived. AS pulsot 
an officer of the regular army he had had no previous connection and i 
with pre-war civil administration, nor was he in sympathy with ‘ts uncle: 
more reactionary members who treated the Burmese with scant § “y tt 
respect. In a short time, Sir Hubert succeeded in bringing Aung § % the 
‘San and his colleagues into the Executive Council—a signal suc- dirty 
cess. Thus the nationalist movement gained firmer roots, and On 
without doubt much public support. Conscious of their power, dange 
the nationalists pressed for constitutional progress, and His Majesty’s |“ . 
Government, at last aware of its responsibility in Burma, invited young 
them to London. With Aung San as their leader, the Burmese Sever 
delegates are mow conferring with British Ministers. And Aung —. 
eak 


San’s Yes or No may decide the issue. 
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DOOMED TO DARTMOOR 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 


N the summer of 1906 I arrived for the first time at the gates of 
Dartmoor Prison to visit a young murderer from Bermondsey 
who had passed from Brixton to the Old Bailey and was there 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. It was a beautiful summer 
ening, and I was glad to see the gates at last, having ridden on a 
push-bicycle day and night over the hills and valleys of Salisbury 
Plain. 

On presenting my credentials, kindly furnished by Sir Basil 
Thompson, the most human of all prison governors in those times, 
I was*brought to the office of the Governor of Dartmoor, who pointed 
to a footnote on the visiting order, stating the hours during which 
visits might be paid, and said crisply, “ You are just ten minutes too 
late.” That difficulty, however, was surmounted, and as I walked 
along the endless landings and corridors in the great cellular blocks 
RI saw something of the 1,500 men who were then immured in Dart- 
moor. Their drab uniform was plastered with broad arrows ; their 
heads were closely shaven, which might make them of more interest 
to the phrenologist but would have baffled any portrait-painter. Not 
even a safety razor was allowed, so that in addition to the wiry 
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ily, is stubble on their heads their faces were covered with a sort of dirty 
of is moss, representing the growth of hair that a pair of clippers could 
Amy not remove. The prison regimen, resting purely on considerations 
‘S 000i of safe custody and security, determined to minimise the chances of 
h tha violence and suicide, had succeeded in making a large number of 
| Sai @ human beings into objects of ugliness and contempt. No child could 
1 hav: Mi have recognised his father in such a condition ; no girl or wife could 
Amy believe she had ever loved a man who looked like that. As they saw 
at the Mi us coming, each man ran to the nearest wall and put his face closely 
dered M against it, remaining in this servile position till we had passed behind 


SiN Bhim. This was a strictly ordered procedure to avoid assault or 
familiarity, the two great offences in prison conduct, the relative 
when gravity of which no one has ever assessed. 
crpat# The men looked hard in body and spirit, healthy enough in 
as the # physique and colour, but cowed and listless in demeanour and 
| Wa B response. It would be difficult to exaggerate the depravity and 
n te § degradation of life to which men sank in those days. Their language 
pula § cannot be printed ; their habits cannot be described. Any man who 
S$ 102% came frcm a decent home was appalled to discover that anybody could 
body. @ fall to such depths of immoral beastliness, and the average man was 
wards @ dragged down by the conduct and example of those around him, 
t © whose company he could not escape. Within a year he was almost 


saw @ unrecognisable in speech and habits and point of view. 


For It was an integral part of the system of penal servitude 
iquet BH that such a sentence should begin with a period of solitary con- 


finement, varving in length according to the previous convictions 
of the convict. This system was commonly defended by prison 

By @ experts as being useful in “teaching a man discipline.” It 
rad § would have been more truthful to admit that the real reason for it 
- che @ was that a man’s spirit should be broken at the outset, so that after- 
Solitary confinement 


there 


For § wards he could be handled the more easily. 
isa devilish device which commonly chooses to parade itself in the 


not 

tion. plumage of the Puritan. It was for long supposed by many sincere 
cers B and earnest believers to be an admirable means of enforcing che 
[941 § Sinner to admit his misdeeds, to face his future and to develop a 
s in # mood of penitence. Any observer of prisons and prisoners knows 


that this is not what happens when a man is thrown into com- 
As § pulsory solitude. So far from adopting a penitentiary state of mind 
tion § and indulging in a sort of solitary catharsis, clearing out all that is 
its # unclean and impure from mood and memory, it is more true to 
cant § Say that the man in solitude, though freed from the baser influences 
ung of the outer world, is still a prey to all that is cheap or shoddy or 
uc- § ditty within himself. 


and One of those who was convinced that solitary confinement was a 
ver, § dangerous weapon for the law to wield against a human being 
ty’s @ ¥as John Galsworthy. He was concerned with the future of a 


ted § Young man serving a long sentence of penal servitude at Portlaad 
ese Several times he came to me about him, as he feared lest a con- 
ing § “Nuance of solitary confinement might lead to nervous and mental 
breakdown. He went with me to visit the man at Portland, and 
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we shared a horror of this system. Soon after his return feom 
Portland he wrote a remarkable play called Fustice. No one has 
better reason for appreciating the truth and value of this play thaa 
I have. At the same time I am fain to admit that Galsworthy, who 
was a very refined and highly sensitive man, was inclined so far 
to project his personality into that of the young convict as td 
imagine that K—— was suffering all that he would himself hava 
suffered if subjected for some years to that experience and that 


environment. In fact K—— was quite a tough young fellow with 
a hard life behind him, and by no means prone to introspection 
and depression. ° 


When Justice was produced in London, Mr. Galsworthy wrote 
personally to Mr. Winston Churchill, who was then Home Secr- 
tary, asking him to find time to see the play. There ensued a 
remarkable correspondence between these two outstanding figures in 
English life, the originals of which are still to be found by tne 
diligent searcher in the dusty cellars of the Home Office. Mr. 
Churchill found time to see the play and wrote an appreciative 
letter of thanks. Mr. Galsworthy replied at length, pressing home 
the purpose of the play, and pleading for a reconsideration of the 
solitary system. Mr. Churchill, as in duty bound, consulted my pre- 
decessors, as Prison Commissioners, before giving a definite answer. 
Having paid the proper tribute to routine, he listened to the great 
humanist, and something within him told him that for once the 
experts were wrong, and the outsider was right. A great principle 
was involved, which must be allowed to outweigh mere considerations 
of expediency. So he rejected the advice of my predecessors, and 
reduced the amount of solitary confinement so considerably that some 
years later it was found possible to abolish it altogether from the 
English system of imprisonment. 

Dartmoor continued to be a great English prison for recidivist 
convicts. Mr. Churchill had appointed me to a post which made it 
necessary for me to visit this and all other convict prisons in the 
country at least once a month throughout every year. I grew to hate 
the place and deplore its continued existence. There were at least 
three reasons why it was unsuitable as a building for convicts with a 
long sentence to serve. In the first place, there was an evil tradition 
that hung like a fog about its walls and cells. It was a curious 
malicious sort of miasma that seeped like a Dartmoor mist through 
the bodies of men, and like a Dartmoor bog sucked their souls down 
to the lowest depths, rusting and staining and weakening all it touched. 
I have known hundreds and thousands who have passed in and out 
of its gates, and can think of no one who was the better man for 
his stay there, and scarcely anyone who was not the worse. 

In the second place Dartmoor as a prison for men with long 
sentences is something of a fraud. It would at first sight appear 
to be a place where men could work on the land, reclaiming the bog 
and marsh and bringing them under the plough—which would provide 
a healthy open-air life for the denizens of our worst slums, There are, 
in fact, many fine days each summer when we can see husky men 
growing hardy and tanned as they work out on the moor, surveying 
the finest scenery in England. But for every such day there are 
commonly three or four others when the rain and fog drive the 
prisoners inside the walls, where there is no adequate workshop 
accommodation for their proper industrial training. In the course of 
a year a man is fortunate if he spends fifty days working on the 
open moor under the sky. He will, on the other hand, spend two 
hundred cther days sewing mailbags in a lonely or overcrowded 
workshop within the barren confines of the wall. 

The third and greatest reason why Dartmoor can never be a suit- 
able place for a good prison is, of course, the impossibility of pro- 
viding in the existing circumstances a tolerable existence for the 
prison staff and their families. A succession of Prison Commissioners 
and Prison Officers have alike been told year after year that they 
“must make the best of it and get along somehow,” but if Dartmoor 
is to play its part as a great English prison in the present century 
the Government must find some quarter or half a million pounds to 
rehouse the staff. 

There is no need to write at length of the unhappy outbreak in 
1932, for the whole story of the episode and the lessons it taught 
us are to be found set forth in detail in Lord Du Parcq’s Report ta 
the Home Secretary. No one of us who were there at the time is 
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likely to forget the experience. My happiest memory of it was the 
arrival of an enormous budget of letters, addressed to me a few days 
after the rioting. The writers were largely anonymous. Many were 
clearly mad ; a few had axes to grind and a panacea for every ill. 
Among this strange medley was a small book from Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, containing a selection of his sketches and stories, and on the 
fiy-leaf he had written “ With many thanks for all you have tried to 
do ”—the only words of any consequence in a welter of reproach. 
It was typical of his imagination that when he read of the trouble 
he should guess that the storm would break round the head of the 
man the Home Office had sent there. 

It is difficult to foresee with any precision the future of Dartmoor 
Prison. If it is to continue as a large prison the staff must be 
rehoused, workshops must be built and gas replaced by electricity. 
Whatever the provisions of the new Criminal Justice Bill may be, 
it is almost certain that for some types of prisoners a large prison 
with a marked degree of “ security” will be required, and in that 
event Dartmoor will probably continue for many years to come. 
We cannot alter its situation, nor change its climate. We can, how- 
ever, at great expense, improve the housing of the staff and the 
industrial opportunities afforded to the prisoners, These should be 
the two conditions of its continuance. 


WOMAN OF TRIESTE 
By H. N. BENTINCK 

N Trieste I knew a woman who wore red plush trousers ; she 

kept three Borzois on beds, and a rather curious man. The man 
she called “ Maestro,” though whether he was the master of the 
household or just of the dogs I was never able to be sure. The 
woman’s name was Sieglinde Jamnic, from which you might think 
that her origin was Slav. You would, however, be wrong, because 
her mother was Sicilian and her father Austrian; he had been a 
purser on one of Lloyd Triestino’s ships ; the Triestin who 1s not 
employed either directly by one of the shipping companies or in- 
directly in some work connected with shipping is not easy to find. 

Signora Jamnic greeted me effusively this evening and immediately 
clasped her hands, saying tragically, “ Roberto, the Allies, what will 
they do with our poor Trieste? Come in, the place is a shambles ; 
excuse me, you will forgive me won’t you, the water, a pipe burst, 
it was fifteen centimetres—what misery! Maestro! a light and the 
chair for Roberto !” Then she smiled at me fully and sadly. “The 
poor dogs are ill,” she went on. “It’s the damp from the water ; 
what will become of us ? Poor us, poor us, poor Trieste.” 

All this came pelting out in a torrent, so that I made haste to 
force an issue by saying, “ Well, what would you like? ‘Trieste to 
be Italian ? ” 

“Pah, the Italians. They're thieves. Their organisation is like 
their uniforms, It’s showy, but it’s not practical. Now the Germans! 
When they were here, everything organised so: Tak, tak.” She made 
chopping movements. 

“Then you'd like to be under Austria ? 

“For the love of God, Roberto, what are you thinking ? The 
Austrians! D’you know that when we were under Austria there 
were demonstrations nearly every day, and strikes-—there were always 
Why it was dangerous to go out in the street even. The 
At least they prohibited demonstrations, and 
D’you think we are Germans here 


” 


” 


strikes. 
Fascists were better. 
you could get on with your work 
in Trieste? Is that what you are thinking? 

“No, of course not, but would you like to be under Tito, then? ” 

She jumped up, and began waving her arms, and even the silent 
Maestro pulled himself together to snarl briefly. “ The Titini,” she 
screamed at me. “ Beasts. They don’t wash ; they can’t even write. 
They're brigands ; did you know that, Roberto? That they're 
brigands ? Properly brigands, them. Oh blessed Madonna, he 
thirty days that they were here ! What fear, what fear! And then 
the Allies came.” She paused and looked at me coquettishly. “I, 
even I, out into kiss them. Um-m-m, what 
beautiful men, so big and strong; but strong you know.” She 
shaped great shoulders in the air with her hands. “They were all 
burned with the sun, and rich. I tell you Roberto, money flowed 
like water in those days.” 


went the streets to 
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“Then you’d like to be governed by the Allies perhaps? | 
mandate?” I suggested. 

“The Allies,” she said, and pursed her lips. “They’re bray 
Roberto ; they have fought a war that is long enough, I know, , 
long. They’re dears. There are many of them that I like. 
they don’t understand the Triestini. A licence for this and a pemy 
for that; prices controlled so that there is no profit. This 
rationed and that is on a quota, so that there is nothing to be 
with your coupons because it’s all in the black market, like alwg 
You can’t expect people to work for the fun of the thing, especially 
when they’re hungry. I suppose they get their ideas from ty 
Socialists. They’re stupid, Roberto. How do they think they q@ 
eat in restaurants here in Trieste if everything is on the coupoy 
they have printed? And another thing, if a girl is walking with; 
soldier in the street the Military Police may take her away at ay 
minute to examine her. My dear Roberto, it’s not done. Theyy 
very ill-mannered, the Allies, sometimes ; and now no wonder » 
decent girl will go out with the soldiers.” She paused for breath 
and took inspiration from her surroundings. “They tried 
requisition these rooms which I let; tried to take the bread righ 
out of a woman’s mouth.” She put her fingers as far down he 
throat as was safe in order to demonstrate this point. “ Tried » 
snatch the bread even from my throat, as though there are not th 
houses of the rich Fascists where they go of an evening to ther 
fine parties. 


“They asked me if I had a licence for my dogs and how I fq 


them. My dogs!” One of them dropped in opportunely ¢ 
this moment. “My darling, my star,” she said, fondling an 
kissing it. “My beautiful white one; and why shouldn’ | 


keep dogs?” She sharply turned her head to me, “ And then m 
brother, he was fined I don’t know how many thousands of lir 
because he paid an English soldier to take some sugar in his truck 
to Monfalcone. The truck was empty. The soldier was punished 
too ; they are mad. The truck had to go that way in any case; 
my brother paid him well. They don’t understand the Triestini 
And all that food that is going to Yugoslavia through the docks! 
The children of Trieste are dying in the streets from hunger, and 
the Allies are feeding the Titini. They were your Allies, Robert, 
but now, now what are they? And d’you know that the Anglo- 
Americans put soldiers to watch that our stevedores do not take 
away a handful of grain or of sugar that comes from a broken sack 
for their children. Who loses a handful from a shipload? But a 
handful of sugar for a poor thin child that cries all night for the 
cold, when the ‘Bora’ blows through the bomb-damaged house; 
that is something.” Then reflectively, “Those bombs of the Allies 
that were dropped on the last day of the war nearly, and did nobody 
any good.” 

She took a cigarette from my case, and Maestro stubbed out 
the one he had just begun, stowing it intimately into a small bor 
kept for the purpose of secreting it about his person. He then sig- 
nalled his readiness for another. But when I pushed the case towards 
him he was surprised at my offer, amazed, it seemed, at my 
generosity ; was anxious lest I be left with none. But he took one, 
selecting it carefully, and laid it aside to anticipate the pleasure a 
little, I exvect. 


“You would like to be an independent city then? ” I concluded. 

But where was the coal, asked Signora Jamnic, and the wheat? 
Must they grow that in the Piazza? And the materials for the factories? 
If they must buy it from Italy or from Yugoslavia, where was the 
money to buy it, now that all their ships were sunk, burned, stolen of 
confiscated? When there were ships it was all right, but until then 
how could they live? And they would always be the prey of every- 
one. “Trieste Independente.” She shook her fists in the ait. 
“ Grazie, ne anche per sogno ” (Thank you, not even as a dream). 

So I said, “ Well, what do you want? ” 

She sat down and put her elbows far on to the table, spreading 
out her hands in a great shrug. “ Ecco, cosa vogliamo. Chi sa, 
ch; sa? ” (Behold, what do we want. . Who knows, who knows?). 


Then after a long pause she murmured, “ Perhaps independent; 
perhaps. 


Who knows? ” 
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LL those who, whether from stage or platform, have of late 
been faced with public audiences, will have observed that the 
British people, since October or November last, have been suffering 
from acute Coryza, or colds. It is not only that they snuffle quietly 
to themselves or that their voices, when raised in question, assume 
an adenoidal ring; it is that from stalls to gallery, from boxes to 
dress ciecle, they exchange coughs as if they were mermaids calling 
each to each. It is indeed curious, when one is speaking, to observe 
how infectious is that act of coughing. One may have paused while 
a gust Or paroxysm sweeps one’s audience and then resumed in the 
lull that follows ; but even as one resumes, some zany in a box will, 
as an afterthought, emit one slight cough only ; immediately his 
intemperate act will be repeated in the gallery, and then in cth= 
stalls, and thereafter in the dress circle until the whole audience 
once again is swept by a choral gust of coughing. Heads shake, 
shoulders contract, hankerchiefs are extracted, and much communal 
suffering is observed. I am not a man such as Lord Montgomery, 
who is disconcerted, and indeed enraged, when his audiences cough. 
Such irritation as I might experience is excluded from my conscious- 
ness by the presence therein of a heavy load of apprehension. I am 
afraid that I shall cough myself. And when I say “ccugh” I do 
not mean merely a short dry cachinnation; I mean that cruel 
paroxysm when the cough develeps a carrying-through movement, 
when asthmatic expirations succeed each other inexorably, when the 
face turns purple, and when the resultant choking leads those around 
one to assume expressions of anxiety and disgust. No speaker need 
dread a neat little cough here and there. What causes me such 
apprehension is that my own coughs turn into a whoop. 

* — * * 


ble, when addressing a live audience, to still the resultant 
embarrassment by some neat quip or gibe. Even if the incident 
assume proportions (as when one’s hankerchief when ex- 
tracted is seen to consist only of a few ill-connected strips of linen 
or silk) a sense of comradeship can be evoked between the audience 
and oneself. But when one is addressing the microphone, such 
human communications are precluded. It is true that one is pro- 
vided in the studio with a small contraption containing a red lever ; 
when one depresses the lever one is sundered from communication 
with the outside world. People who possess a mechanical turn of 
mind could doubtless depress the lever while they cough and release 
it when they resume their discourse: I do not possess a mechanical 
turn of mind ; what I do is to depress the lever when I feel a cough 
coming and then release it when the full bronchial blast shatters my 
frame. The microphone, moreover, is an instrument which detects, 
and then exaggerates, any bronchial weakness. You can hear the 
vocal chords grating one against the other ; a paltry wheeze is magni- 
fied until it sounds like the north wind roaring through a railway 
arch ; the politest cough is enlarged into a bellow. All this is most 
disconcerting for any broadcaster. He feels the cough coming 


It is poss 


farcical 


towards him as something approaching from the end of a vast 
corridor: if he takes a sip of water, the sound of glug-glug-glug 


echoes through an attentive world; and the resultant panic makes 
him forget what he is saying and lose all contact with his script. 
There is no remedy for this unhappiness. There is no jujube, no 
pastille, French or English, which I have not assayed. I have even 
gone to the length of painting my throat with a long camel-haic 
beush dipped in glutinous substances. The tickle is always there. 

* ~ . * 

I have come to the conclusion that the medical profession know 
nothing whatsoever about the diseases of the nose and throat. Some 
new-fangled, or it may be old-fangled, doctors have gone so far 
a to advance the absurd suggestion that my vocal chords would 
improve if I were to stop smoking fifty cigarettes a day. I have 
disproved this theory. In 1940 I gav- up smoking for a period of 
four horrible months. And although I admit thet during this phase 
of abstinence my voice rang as clear and innocent as Bow Bells, 
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yet the moment I resumed my fifty cigarettes a day that corn-crake 
note returned. One reads from time to time of experiments carried 
out in American universities for the purpose of discovering ths 
causes and cure of the common cold. Batches of young men and 
women are segregated, inoculated and infected under the eyes of 
observers, And with what result? With the result that the doctors 
pronounce that the common cold is not due to any single micro~ 
organism, but to the presence of such varied enemies as the strepto- 
coccus, the staphylococcus, the pneumococcus and the many 
varieties Of the influenza bacillus. The most they can say is that 
the common cold resembles hay fever and is due to “a hypersensi- 
tive condition of the nasal mucous membrane to some protein, 
probably bacterial in nature.” All of which amounts to saying that 
many people commonly catch colds. I believe none the less that 
if One is very enterprising and alert one can sometimes stop a cold, 
when it first begins to tickle the nasopharynx, by applying one of 
the many patent remedies now upon the market. There are several 
brands of nasal drops which one squirts into the nostril through 
a fountain-pen filler. Each of these remedies is effective the first 
time it is applied; but one should change the brand each time, 
And in the end there is nothing that remains to sne beyond patience, 
manliness, aspirin and hot drinks. 


a 7 « * 


“ 


In Piers Plowman Langland writes of “crampes and tothaches, 
rewmes and radegoundes.” I am not quite certain of the exact 
meaning of radegounde, but I suspect that my own affliction is 
neither catarrh, nor what old-fashioned practitioners call “ smoker's 
throat,” but something in the nature of a radegounde. It is induced, 
I am convinced, by the dampness of the British climate and has 
become endemic in my case as I was born and bred in climates 
which were hot and dry. Hippocrates, for instance, was of opinion 
that it was the presence or absence of moisture which rendered 
people liable or immune to the common cold. Cities which were 
situated, as London is situated, in moist areas were especially ex- 
posed to catarrh. “The heads of the inhabitants,” he writes, “are 
moist and full of phlegm, and their digestive organs are frequently 
deranged from the phlegm that runs down into them from the 
head.” “When they are more than fifty years old,” he continues, 
“they are paralyzed by catarrhs supervening from the brain when 
the sun suddenly strikes upon their heads, or when they catch a 
cold. These are their endemic diseases.” Hippocrates also observed 
that after a very wet autumn, such as we have this year experienced, 
people were apt during the winter months to develop “ hoarseness, 
colds in the head, coughs and in some cases consumption as well.” 
It is thus evident that the father of medicine, the wizard of Cos, 
would agree with me that my radegounde is due, not to any undue 
indulgence in cigarettes, but to the fact that I spend most of my 
working life in the estuary of the Thames. All of which gives me 
hope, comfort, and a sense of personal guiltlessness, 


* * * * 


This liability to catch colds, which is one of the major afflictions 
of the British people, is not, I think, due to our love of draughts. 
The inhabitants of New York, who live in a hot-house atmosphere, 
may suffer less than we do from the common cold, but they suffer 
much more than we do from sinus troubles. Moreover people who 
visit the Arctic or the Antarctic, or who expose themselves to the 
inc'«mencies of mountains, seldom wheeze or cough. What is 
wrong with us is that cold and heat, dryness and humidity ace so 
unevenly distributed, that we pass constantly and suddenly from 
one to the other. Non-smokers such as Lord Montgomery, or 
doctors anxious to conceal the limitations of their own knowledge, 
may if they like attribute our English coughs to over-indulgence 
in cigarettes. But I prefer the opinion of the father of medicine 
and to ascribe my wheeziness to the fact that I live in London on 
Thames. 
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“La Symphonie Pastorale *' and “ Instruments of the Orchestra.”’ 
(Curzon). “24 Square Miles—C.o.I.’' (Non-Theatrical release.) 
“Love Laughs at Andy Hardy.’’ (Empire). 





La Symphonie Pastorale is an exceptionally moving and beautiful 
film. Based on a novel by Gide, and directed by Jean Delannoy, 
it tells the story of a wild, neglected little blind girl who is adopted 
by the pastor of a smal] mountain village. As she grows up, the life 
of his household is gradually dislocated by the fact—neither realised 
or admitted—that he loves her. His son also loves her ; and when, 
after a successful operation, she can see for the first time, all the 
ugly passions from which her blindness had protected her blaze up 
in front of her, and final tragedy ensues. At no point in the film 
are the delicate psychological and emotiona! situations over-dramatised 
or sensationalised. They are depicted with a meticulous sensitivity 
and a miraculous understanding of the hidden deeps of the heart. An 
impeccable cast is headed by Michéle Morgan and Pierre Blanchar, 
and the settings, both the interiors of church and home and the crisp 
crackling mountain landscapes of snow and conifers, are perfectly 
presented. La Symphonie Pastorale is indeed one of those rare films 
which grows and blossoms in the mind for days after it has been 
seen ; and see it you most certainly must. 

With it is a short film from the Crown Film Unit—one of a series 
commissioned by the C.O.I. for the Ministry of Education for use 
in schools. It is a first introduction to the make-up of the symphony 
orchestra, which is revealed as a whole, in groups, and instrument 
by instrument. The score has been specially written by Benjamin 
Britten in the form of 15 variations and a fugue on an eight-bar 
theme of Purcell; it has already been heard several times in the 
concert-hall, but is at its best (admirably recorded, by the way) in 
conjunction with this excellent visual! analysis, cleverly directed by 
Muir Mathieson ; and with the brief but telling comments of Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, who is also the conductor. It was a wise move to 
make Instruments of the Orchestra available to general audiences in 
addition to school-children, for it is an example of instruction and 
entertainment combined to the detriment of neither. 


Also from the C.O.I., bur not for release to the cinemas, is Kay 
Mander’s 24 Syguare Miles. This unusual and extremely effective 
film is a straightforward pictorial representation of the facts and 
conclusions reached by an Oxford survey of population and livinz 
conditions in a typical rural area of England. Diagrams and models 
are well used to make the statistical aspects clear, but the real quality 
of the film comes from the fact that the camera, roving skilfully 
from field to village, from village street to the innermost rooms of 
a farmhouse or cottage, brings life to the dry bones of the survey 
and makes us realise, in human everyday terms. the real meaning 
of no water-supply, no electricity, no sanitation. The people of rhe 
countryside, seen almost casually at work or at rest, emerge finally 
as accusing figures—more convincing than al! the mathematical figures 
of the original survey. 24 Square Miles will be available two study 
and discussion groups, and presumably to the large non-theatrical 
audiences in clubs, institutes, libraries and schools. It should be 
of great positive value wherever it is shown, for it will start people 
thinking and talking—and thought and talk are an indispensable 
prelude to common action. 

The series of films about the everyday life of the Hardy family 
began as a somewhat ethereal, but none the less pleasant, presentation 
of American middle-class life. Latterly, however, they have become 
less and less human, and more and more contrived and artificial. 
Love Laughs at Andy Hardy has none of the qualities of earlier films 
in this series, and the brunt of a rather trying tale of calf love is 
borne by Mickey Rooney, who, despite lack of opportunity, succeeds 
from time to time in reminding us that he is a first-class screen actor 
who is never given a real chance. Basi, WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 
THE main events of the week have been operatic—The Barber of 


Seville at the Cambridge Theatre on January 8th and Carmen at 
Covent Garden on January 14th. The New London Opera Com- 


pany are to be most warmly congratulated on their Barber. Here 
wa lassical Italian comic opera with only two Italians in the 
caste, sung in Italian and, with minor reservations, completely suc- 
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cessful. William and Murray Dickie (Figaro and Almaviva) are, ag 
extremely gifted pair of brothers, with an obvious gift for languag pire f 
as well as singing. Figaro inclined to overplay his part, and his nim’ ,, 
ability to stand still was irritating ; but his voice had just the 3s 
quality and the necessary flexibility. Almaviva’s appearance mish est 
have been improved. Being small and neat, he should have ber = di 


made into a dandy, a Frenchified gallant dolled to the nines, where 
he was simply allowed to suffer for his smallness, which could 
been converted into a dramatic asset. {iis voice is very pure ay 
liquid, and he managed his roulades beautifully. His use of ity 
still a little stiff and, like his acting, self-conscious ; but with ting 
and experience both these brothers should develop into first-my 
operatic singers. Ian Wallace sang Doctor Bartolo with relish, ay 
it was not his fault so much as the producer’s that he was sometimg 
converted into a mere buffoon—the vast red nose made that dex 
Liana Grani sang the part of Rosina with great verve and skill, an 
her display pieces—Una voce poco fa and the singing-lesson—wey 
adelight. The smallness of the theatre is not flattering to the singer 
and in a normal opera-house the grimaces which accompanied som 
of her top notes and fioriture would have passed unnoticed by tk 
audience. Andrea Mongelli was the most superbly squalid an 
rascally Basilio I have ever seen (and his hat was one of the bigges 
His acting was far the best of the whole cast, and no one needa 
to know Italian to understand the operations of a cunningly devise 
slander as explained by him to Doctor Bartolo. Natalia Goncharov’ 
scenery and costumes were excellent in Acts 1 and 3 ; but the pati 
of Doctor Bartolo’s house in Act 2, with its colossal magnolia ax 
picture-postcard colours, seemed to me a trifle vulgar. 

Carmen was a sad contrast. All the inhabitants of Seville wer 
aggressively English, and the gentility and refinement of Don Jos 
Kenneth Neate) and Micaela (Muriel Rae) were only disturbed a 
rare occasions, while Zuniga (David Franklin) seemed to have bea 
deliberately modelled on a Punch cartoon. The voices were pleasam 
bur of the type associated with the musical play rather than with 
opera, light and “ charming ” without any hint of dramatic, let alon 
tragic, power. Edith Coates is a competent Carmen, but she, to 
seemed unaware of the starker, more tragic, significance of her par 
and confined herself to perpetual flaunting up and down the stage 
which robbed her of all the instinctive, animal dignity which Carma 
should have. Dennis Noble was not well cast as Escamillo, but kk 

did sing and act with style and conviction. The lesser parts— 
Frasquita and Mercedes, Dancairo and Remendado—were spoiled 
either by a dreadful archness (the women) or ludicrous buffoonin 
the men). Edward Burra’s sets and costumes were too arty and 
far too tidy. It may be impossible for the soldiers to spit and pic 
their noses, and even the gipsies are conventionally represented x 
clean ; but the guard-house and the cigarette factory, Lillas Pasta’ 
dive and the bull-ring must be dilapidated and squalid-locking, and 
there should be plency of pealing plaster, orange-skins and gener 
squalor and neglect. As for the translation, can anything exceed 
“Love resembles a wilful bird” for the Habanera? And would mt 
everyone prefer perhaps unintelligible French to governess English? 

MarRTIN COopen. 





ART 


ALEXANDER COZENS was a poetic painter who lived a century’ befor 
his time. Dissatisfied with the smug classical landscape tradition 
which he inherited, he anticipated, gropingly, many aspects ¢ 
Impressionism and even Post-Impressionism. In the unconver- 
tionality of his search for a formal and emotive unity in his pictures 
there worked a yeast which was to leaven English landscape painting 
for many years to come. What might he not have achieved, on: 
wonders, in the greater freedom allowed to later generations? 
The important collection of Cozens’ work which was arranged by 

Mr. Paul Oppé for exhibition at the Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield, 
has now, happily, come to the Tate, and Londoners may share 
this unrivalled opportunity to judge the first comprehensive showin 
of his output in all its vigour and virtuosity. I suppose the maia 
imerest will centre round the aquatints from his book, the New 
Method for Assisting the Invention in the Composition of Land- 
scape, which explained his famous blot technique. Though some, 
no doubt, will be disappointed to find rhat at no time were the 
blots really haphazard, the freedom and spontaneity of their exeq- 
tion certainly give these doodles accents of astonishing modernity 
By way of contrast, study the little oils, of which the last word 
has been said by Mr. Oppé in his invaluable introduction, wheré 
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wey are described as “ dextrous almost to excess.” Of the drawings 
unm’ © - e - . . 

ch form the bulk of the exhibition, nearly all show a lively mind 
Taken as a whole the 


wn 


, work ; perhaps a dozen are masterpieces. 








gm total is So impressive that the obscurity into which Cozens 
pare fell seems now quite incomprehensible 
"At the St. George’s Gallery Mr, Waldemar Stabell, a young 
Norwegian-Canadian painter, is holding his first one-man show in 
his countr} The Scandinavian in his work is evident, 
tut direct influence seems to be His pictures are charac- 
acer | bvious integrity, a direct technique, a lyrical use of 
slour und an unforced freshn To say that they are charming 
ond prett i the best sense of the words, is p ps tO invite mis- 
understal g; for strength, as 1¢ tomato and olive landscape, 
No. 19, example, is not lacking. There vever, a northern 
ness and simplicity about them which is rather moving. Onz 
your real painter is that he does n ve to look for “ sub- 
Stabell’s poetry is created from Y t ingredients 
It is sometimes a wise move to restrict oneself to a medium the 
mitati f which disguise one’s own. The few oils by Marc 
Saint-S which are on view at the Anglo-I ch Art Centre 
ad me to applaud his entry into the field of tapestry design. In 
ws, and in fresco painting, he is in France an acknowledged 
leader. Of his frescoes I cannot speak (though one detects an 
sfinity vith Hans Feibusch, who has done so much mural decora- 
on in this country), but the tapestries are pleasant enough. They 
not up to Lurcat’s standards—indeed, by the highest creative 











thev are neither here nor rthere—but then, who are we to 

The Leicester Galleries are staging one of their big lucky dips 
Same and Promise at this time of year but just New Year 
and a very gocd one jt is too. Embracing as it does such 





diverse ar as Tissot, Chirico, Wyndham Lewis and Phil May, 
defies analysis, but amongst others I remember with pleasure 
ures by Alan Sorrell, Leonard Appelbee, William Scott and 


Robert Buhler, M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SILENCE 


SILENCE falls like flakes of snow 

On living coals of burning woe, 
Silence shepherds flocks of sheep 

In woollen river-drift through sleep. 


No grate and grit of nerve and noise— 
Silence like a swan must poise 

In swathes of air on break and blow— 
Slow, slow, soft and slow. 


Silence floats on breathless wing 
Gathering the surge and swing 
Of space in wide, unrippled ring. - 


Silence, flake-down-feathered dove, 
Fall in snow shawl round my love, 
Wrap her in a mute cascade 
Where no harm comes, nor words invade. 


Puo@se HESKETH. 
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ON THE AIR 


Or all the Regionals the Scottish seems fated to give least satisfac- 
tion. Faced with strong demands from popular and cultural 
institutions for more programmes of native origin, the Scottish 
wavelength radiates a Scottish orchestra playing Caledonian airs 
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while the other Regionals are sharing the pleasure of a concert 
conducted by Bruno Walter or Sir Adrian Boult. Nor is the Brains 
Trust on Tuesday evenings heard by the Scottish listeners, who 
must wait till four o’clock on Sunday afternoon for a recording. 
These and oti omissions of front-rank programmes 
orig 1Z sou have caused much exasperation, and 
a k of protest from Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., has opened 
The S ” editorial sluice to admit a spate of letters 
7 ” * 
Iwo Chekhov plays within a few days is generous fare. Uncle 


Vanya, howe was not so well cast as Jvanov the previous week. 


y eT, 


Bernard Miles gave the title réle an odd, faintly American flavour, 
nor were the women’s parts played for all they are worth, Harcourt 
Williams gave an _ outstanding performance. His Alexander 
Serebryakov was a living being, not a recitation in front of a 
microphone. 

* * * * 


The winter series of Henry Wood Promenade Concerts began on 
Monday to cheer music-lovers at a time when the physical hazards 
of concert-going are greatest. Large doses of the mixture as before 
have been served each evening. Enthusiastic armchair Promenaders 
rieve that all the cencerts in their entirety have not been broadcast. 
Th enjoyment has been marred because an unfamiliar work by 
Vaughan Williams and a Sibelius symphony are among the items 
denied them. Somewhat surprisingly, most of the Saturday concert 
was broadcast in the Light Programme. 

* * 7 * 


eir 


A broadcast worthy of the adjective “ notable” was given on the 
Third Programme of a lecture on Society in Roman Britain by G. M. 
Trevelyan, O.M., to the Royal Institution on November 15, 1946. 
The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, easily carried his listeners 
back to 200 A.D. Even rhose unaccustomed to lectures of an hour’s 
duration must have been held by the richness of the distinguished 
historian’s material and his pleasing, natural delivery. 

* a * * 

The B.B.C. cannot be accused of neglecting that peculiarly British 
entertainment, the pantomime, still immensely popular in the pro- 
vinces and, in Glasgow, by far the longest run of the year. Theatres 
at Belfast, Brighton, Birmingham, Cardiff and Manchester have 
contributed to the week’s quota of pantomime broadcasts. These 
excerpts from stage shows are not good radio material, and they are 
usually made less so by the fellow with a microphone in the wings 
who feels he must justify his presence by passing to the unseeing 
audience information that seldom adds to the pleasure of the listener 
and frequently infuriates. These samples of provincial pantomime 
leave the impression that the traditional “business” is being 
jettisoned to make room for more vaudeville and jokes which, even 
in these enlightened times, cannot be considered suitable for 
children. Or is pantomime now designed for adults only? 

* * * * 

The much heralded broadcast of Tennyson’s historical drama, 
Queen Mary, was, despite the special pleading and loving care of 
the producer, Tyrone Guthrie, a reminder of the wisdom of allowing 
sleeping dogs to lie. It may be argued that Tennyson’s reputation 
is now being successfully recovered from the deep pit into which 
it was thrown along with those of most other Victorians. His genius 
had elements, the patriotic and moralising strains, which make a 
strong appeal to the majority of British people, but though his 
poetry may be a fount to which many will rurn again, his dramatic 
invention was weak. In this play it was at the feeblest level. The 











overdrawn caricatures and characters must be less convincing in 
their radio airing than they might be on > stage with its accom- 
panying enrichments and distractions The fastidiousness, the 
elaboration and faint Alexandrinism of Tennyson’s peetic diction, 


when it stands by itself, is not sufficier 


it to make his Queen Mary 





pass for a play even on the Third Programme. A. G. REEKI: 
* * * * 
GUINEAS IS at it send ft hest con- 
the radio programme of the past week. Entries 
column must reach THE SPECTATOR Office » later 
m Tuesday, fanuary 21st. I iat 
lopes must be marked “R 
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LETTERS TO 


EX-SERVICEMEN’S PENSIONS 


Sixn,—The Spectator has don: good work in raising the question of the 
adequacy of ex-Servicemen’s pensions. An equally urgent problem is 
that of the disabled ex-Serviceman with no pension. I know several of 
these. One developed shell-shock after being demobbed. It is obviously 
due to war-service, but he can’t prove it. He and his family are reduced 
Inerally to beggary. What the Church can do it is doing, but it is 
limited in this as in all its work by the support it gets. ‘The British 
Legion gives some help, and I am urging it to do more. The last time 
I saw this particular man he had lost two fingers. He had got a job 
at a factory, and the shell-shock, which is partly spasmodic, deprived him 
of control of his arms and hands while he was using a machine. 

Here is another example. A certain gentleman was called up in 1939 
(health grade “A™). He was discharged in 1942 (grade “E”). Since 
then he has received nothing. He has no pension and no unemployment 
relief on the delightful grounds that he is too ill to be employed. 
Altogether, nine people in this family are living on the earnings of a 
boy aged 15 and a girl of 17—£2 10s. a week. I asked if any enquiries 
ebout the pension had been made, and Mr. T— replied, “Oh, yes; 
I’m always asking "em about it, but all they says is it’s still sub—sub— 
oh, something foreign.” A few days ago Mr. T—was trying his luck 
ss a hawker. I could give several similar cases. No doubt men of more 
character and ability could get the matter settled. But because a man 
can scarcely write his name, fill in a form, or attend an interview at 
the right time and place is no reason for depriving him of a livelihood, 
if you can call it that. 

The sclution is obvious. In each city or rural district there should 
be an officer able to call ut the homes of such ex-Servicemen to settle 
things on the spot when informed by a parson or other local “ respon- 
sible” person that there was a genuine case for enquiry. This method 
thould also be used where necessary in relief of civilian distress. In 
my considerable experience of this question, the most deserving cases 
either cannot (through illness) or will not (through pride) go to interview 
officials at a central office. In some,cases circumstances make it impossible. 
Existing methods are also far too slow. I have known a family reduced, 
by a series of misfortunes, to ner starvation, kept waiting a fortnight 
before a committee met to consider the case. The Church’s grant was 
smaller, but it was given in time.—Yours respectfully, N. S. POWER. 

Immanuel Vicarage, Highter’s Heath, Birmingham, 14 
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PARLIAMENT AND CHURCH 
Six,—The statement in the paragraph under this heading in your issue 
of December 27th that “ the: plain intention of the Church of England 
Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, was that in all ordinary cases the Church 


should reach its own decisions and Parliament give them its formal 
ymprimatur’” seems te me almost to assert that the intention was to 
convert Parliament into a yes-man as regards Church legislation. If that 
your view, may I suggest that it is mistaken and unconstitutional? The 


Church clearly could not be given power to pass measures having the 
effect of Acts of Parliament without final Parliamentary control. Would 
it not be more correct te say that the plain intention was to give the 
Church power to initiate whatever legislation it felt it required, and to 
provide machinery for passing that legislation into law without any un- 
nece delay in Parliament? This was wisely achieved by setting 
wp a special standing Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament, with a 
strictly defined function, to examine Church measures before submission 
to each House of Parliament for acceptance or rejection of the measure 

vhole. But the right and duty of Parliament to accept or reject 
unimpaired. 

May I also suggest that the further view which you seem to adumbrate 
that Parliament is incompetent in these matters because so many of its 
members not Churchmen is constitutionally untenable? Neither 
House of Parliament is constituted on a denominational basis, and the 
Church can choose between establishment with undenominational Parlia- 
control and disestablishment and disendowment--Yours, &c., 
Westmorland. H. Friuvus Waker. 
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AN AXE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Sir,—The proposal to cut Civ:] Service staffs by § per cent. steps shows 
an odd lack of understanding of the problems of our administration. 
Business men with war-time: experience of Government Departments 


A problem is foreseen. (2) A small staff is appointed 
By the time this staff has settled down to work, the 


Jearnt this drill: (1 


to deal with i 3 
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problem has snowballed to a size completely beyond its capacity, @ 
Frantic appeals for more staff are met (with delay appropriate to tk 
“usual channels”) with stalling references to the manpower Shortage, 
(5) As time goes on, the problem settles itself. By this time the stg 
supposed to be dealing with it has grown by ones and twos until jt j 
of a size which could have dealt adequately at stage (2). (6) At this 
point the Treasury and everyone else loses interest. The stafi—now lary 
—is left sitting around with nothing useful to do for months, maybe years 
(7) Next door, another problem having arisen, a small staff . . . (ge 
stage (2). And so on, round and round the circle. This is the method 
by which our country has been run, apparently from time immemorig, 
Permanent Civil Serwants if taxed with it are apt to shrug their shoulder, 
and reply that that is the system and you can’t change it 

Big American industrial organisations have what is known as ; 
“change staff”; in brief, a team of strategists whose job it is to se 
that men are ready at the right time and place and in the right numbers 
to deal with any specific task snd—equally important—are cleared oy 
promptly when the task is done. If they fail in either respect they them. 
selves face the sack. It is long past time that some conception of this 
sort replaced the present Treasury-controlled “ Establishments.”—Youn 
faithfully, Oo. L. B. Wits, 

101 Leadenhall Street, EC. 3. 


NATIONAL TRUST’S “DEAD HAND”? 


S1r,—The announcement of the traasfer of some notable estate or property 
to the National Trust occurs so frequently that we are getting to take 
it as a matter of course and to lose sight of the general process as om 
of the most remarkable features of our social history. On the face of it 
the movement is in every way satisfactory ; but there is another side of 
the picture. Each of these places was created by the work and loving 
care of successive generations of human beings—very often of one pat- 
ticular family. They were made for homes to be lived in and cultivated, 
and there is a danger that they are now threatened with the “ dead 
hand” or the “mortmain,” of which our mediaeval ancestors were 9 
afraid. A home which is unoccupied soon assumes a desolate and forlom 
air. All its human activities are sterilised. The rooms may be cordoned 
off and sprinkled with notices not to touch, and the place seems to 
pervaded by the ghosts of the past. 

The National Trust is well aware of the danger ; but it is difficult 
see how it can altogether prevent it. Im some cases the original family 
continues in occupation, and, even if the property is let at an uneconomic 
rent, it would seem to be desirable in nearly every case that it should 
be occupied by a family, and preferably the family of the former owner. 
Even on the lowliest caretaking level it would be an advantage, as, if the 
public is admitted, a good deal of supervision will be necessary. There 
is always a small minority of the public which derives its enjoyment from 
wanton damage or disfizurement.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Burntwood Hall, nw Barnsley, Yorks. R. DyMonp. 
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GRATITUDE WITH GRACE 


Sir,—For over a year I have been receiving The Spectator. At first I 
accepted it simply as a blessing from heaven, like we had accepted the 
bombs ” with foodstuffs the British had dropped on us. For yeats 
I had not looked at a printed daily or weekly, and I had almost come 
to the point of hating my own language because it conveyed to me 
nothing but German lies. Then the fact of English being strictly pro 
hibited (even the proceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences, pub- 
ffshed in English, had to turn to French or German ; a book I published 
in August, 1940, in English, stated in the preface that it was written 2 
the “ American” language—and théy accepted it ; that is the fun of 1) 


“ 


gradually lifted it, in our minds, to the state of a sacred language. Then 
came liberation, plenty of food and, we hoped, books and papers. Had 
not the Germans overwhelmed us with theirs? And would not the 
English do the same? 

Well, they did not, and we might have known they would not. We 


were well aware of their mad modesty, their wish to let people shift for 
themselves, their regard for other people’s feeling. We had greatly 
admired these excellent qualities in South Africa, but we did not want 
them exercised on our own behalf. We had been poisoned with German 
war propaganda for five years, and what we required was a stiff dose of 
an antidote in the shape of good, all-round, unsparing. shameless Allied 
We had not counted on 
shortage being immediately relieved. That carried no dis- 
But we had counted on books, real English 


propaganda, with a good many barefaced lies. 
the food 
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jight in hand, on rough paper, th> f joined to the i, simple binding, with- 
gut elaborate decorations—you know all the rest. 

And in that dearth came the first Spectator. It has continued ever 
since. It was a great boon, and I am most grateful to whomsoever paid 
for the subscription. I read it from cover to cover every week, carrying 
it with me to read at odd moments. I even enjoy reviews of books, 
theatres and films I never read or see, some of the letters, most of the 
gticles and all news of the week, Janus-and Nicolson. But this ought 
to stop. I have no longer an excuse to accept this. I can pay my 
subscription at a bookseller’s. I know they need it in Germany. We 
need no re-education here. We feel thoroughly uncontinental, and we 
abhor the name of Europe, which is tantamount to Germany and German- 
occupied land. 

There is one thing I wish to add. I read of bookshops in this country 
full of American books and no English. I have no doubt the writer 
was correct. But this I want to say that the English were the first to 
help us with scientific literature, especially periodicals (even more im- 
portant than books). In some cases they sent us all the back volumes, 
from 1940 onward, althougi we had no sterling to pay for them, in July, 
1945. With my heartfelt thanks to my unknown benefactor, and to you 
as the editor of all these good things.—Very sincerely yours, 

N. H. SWELLENGREBEL. 
or Tropische Hygiene, Amsterdam, 


REALITIES IN INDIA 


Six,—In your issue of January roth Mr. E. P. Wright suggests that the 
right policy for the British Government to pursue would be to inform 
the Security Council that Britain will complete the evacuation of India 
by such-and-such a date, regardless of whether agreement has by then 
been reached on the constitutional not. At the same time he 
admits that the result may well be anarchy. India has the largest popula- 
tion of any country in the world, except China, and the Security Council, 
in this event, could hardly fail 10 take action; but what action could 
it ake except to appoint a Mandatory Power—ourselves or another— 
to preserve law and order and prevent bloodshed? It would be far 
better that the both men and women, which 
attended the recent massacres in Calcutta and Eastern Bengal should be 
widely known in this country, for then the British public would insist 
that the protection of the masses from such depths of human misery 
should take 


minded minority 


Instituut 


issue or 


ippalling cruelties, to 


precedence over the demand for power from the politically- 

As one who has served for some years in India, I am 

unable to believe that British with Indian experience would 

favour the abandonment of the Indian masses to the fate which will await 

under present conditions.—Yours 
Maurice WINGFIELD. 


soldiers 


them British troops are withdrawn 


faith 


17 Park West, W. 2. 


GERMAN P.O.W.s 


Siz,—The most important matter at issue in the correspondence that 


has followed my article on Friends or Enemies? relates to the grading 
sheme for P.o.W.s. Mr. Driberg points out that its introduction 


marked an advance, and was originally designed to meet the scandal of 


Nazi terrorism inside the camps. The most aggressive Nazis have now, 
in fact, been segregated. But what about the less obvious cases? I 
agree with Mr. Driberg as to the difficulties for the screeners (pressure 
of time, inadequate knowledge of German and of Germans, &c.).. But 
I go further and believe they render the method unworkable. To give 


one example of how it fails. I know the case of a well-educated, strongly 
anti-Nazi officer who has been classified C. He has British relations, 
and is far more alive than most to the value of British democracy and 
Moreover, being unmarried, he is spared 
Nevertheless, he has 


also to our present difficulties. 

the ordeal of separation from a suffering family. 

ahard struggle against cynicism and despair. 
This is all the more the case, as even the safety-valve of useful labour 


5 labour ”) is refused him. Even if he were a Nazi, this refusal 
would make him worse, not better. Think, too, of the numerous men 
who ve been P.o.W.s for five or even seven years! I know of one 
who |! never even seen his seven-year-old daughter. As the years drag 


by such men tend to lose all faith in goodness, human or divine, and 
confirmed in a destructive bitterness. Repatriation based primarily 
on length of captivity (with priority as now, I believe, for men over 40) 


would meet the hardest cases and avoid all the worst misunderstandings. 


Your correspondent Mr. Hadley seems to think it irrelevant to the 
Critical issues confronting us whether anti-British feeling increases or 
not. But I think most of your readers will agree that we should avoid 
mobilising evil, and that hatred joined with desperation is a peculiarly 
dangerous form of evil. Confidence in British decency and goodwill 
(if well-founded) will contribute vastly to our security, and perhaps 
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save the cause of democracy from final shipwreck in Western Europe. 

The relaxation of anti-fraternisation rules and the widespread response 

to it causes hope that the Germans, before they return to their country, 

may be allowed at last to discover for themselves all that is really best 

in the British way of life and all that is genuine in our British democracy, 

—Yours, &c., DorotHuy F. Buxton. 
Whingate, Peaslake, Surrey. 


Str,—May I be permitted to comment upon a few points the 
“anonymous ” P.o.W. made in his letter which appeared in your issue 
of January 3rd? I am surprised that he, being a keen student of the 
British Press, condemns the whole work of Wilton Park and the other 
training centres mainly on account of a newspaper article. Whatever 
the contents of this particular article may be, it does not mean that 
it will ever come to During the two-and-a-half years he has 
been reading the English newspapers, he should have learnt to form 
his own judgement on newspaper reports. It is very unlikely that the 
British public would agree to the “cheap, skilled” German labour— 
or in other words skilled slave labour—for it was the British people who 
expressed their utmost displeasure on the retention of the German 
P.o.W.s as slave labour, and it was not until in all the prominent papers 
articles and letters on this subject appeared that the Government gave 
way to the pressure of public opinion and brought out the repatriation 
scheme. 


pass. 


Wilton Park and the other training centres, in my opinion, are doing 
very useful work, not only with their political teaching, but with their 
lectures on history, too. It is very good to know how other nations 
have seen our historical development, as the history taught in German 
schools was one-sided, and unpleasant chapters were simply omitted. 
That was the main reason that we have learnt nothing from the mistaken 
we made in the past. Our towns would not be shattered and our people 
not dying from starvation if we had learnt the lesson from the first 
world war, and if the German people would have been able to think for 
themselves. Hence it is very essential that as many people as possibls 
should have a political and historical knowledge, and, above all, should 
be able to judge and to think for themselves in order to prevent such 
things from happening again of which consequences our people is 
suffering from at present.—Yours faithfully, HEINZ GALFE (P.0.W.). 

Nanscawn, St. Blazey, Par, Cornwall. 


TOO LONG HOURS? 


Str,—Your opinion that “the only remedy (for our overall insufficiency 
of production) is an increase in the duration and intensity of work” is, 
I think, mistaken. After so much war-weariness, which, I might say in 


and working longer have become contradictions in terms. If there wcze 
any doubt of my assertion, surely our experience towards the end of 
1940 would be sufficient warning, when firms found themselves producing 
as much per week at reduced hours as they had been doing after three 
or four months of 70 or 80 heurs per week. To ask men to work longer 
now would be fertile for ill-feeling, absenteeism, slower work and paper 
money—that is to say money paid out without an increased quantity of 
goods to balance it.—Yours, &c., DIon Murray. 
6 Airedale Avenue, Chiswick, W. 4. 


THE LASCAUX CAVES 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. M. H. Middleton, writing on “ Art” in 
the January roth issue of The Spectator, states that the first eye-witness 
description of the Lascaux Caves to appear in this country was, in his 
view, that of Mr. Alan Houghton Brodrick in the (then) current issue of 
The Observer. Mr. Brodrick had, however,, been forestalled—by Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer, Literary Editor of the New Statesman and Nation, 
in eye-witness description of the same remarkable paintings 
the provocative title of A Painted Cave, in the issue of that 
journal for November 23rd. I feel Mr. Mortimer should be credited 
with that particular “ scoop.”—Yours faithfully, Joun F. Etxin. 
14 Park Hill, Ealing, W. 5. 


PARCELS TO GERMANY 


Srr,—In view of the fact that a restricted parcel-post to the whole of 
Germany (including Russian Zone and all Berlin) is opening on 
January 15th, !abels for parcels of food, second-hand clothing and 
medicines to particular individuals in Germany are not being issued by 
“Save Europe Now” from January 13th. Those wishing to send food- 
parcels to any European country (including Germany) for general relief 
should continue to send through “ Save Europe Now,” and should write 
for instructions to 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; but 
anyone wishing to send a parcel of rationed food (up to 7 Ibs. in weight) 


who wrote 


under 


the 
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or of clothes and medicines, including cod-liver oil, halibut oil and vitamin 
extracts (up to 11 Ibs. in weight), to a particular individual in any zone 
of Germany or in any sector of Berlin, should apply to the Post Office 
for instructions on or after Januery 15th. People, however, who before 
that date have received labels from “ Save Europe Now ” should proceed 
according to the instructions sent with the label. Please note that parcels 
of books, stationery, educational commodities for children and mending 
materials for particular individuals in Germany must still be sent through 
“Save Europe Now.” Such parcels can only be sent to the British, 
French and American Zones of Germany, excluding Berlin—Yours, &c., 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Peccy Durr, 
Secretary, “ Save Europe Now.” 


HOW TO FALL OUT OF A WINDOW 


Sir,—Your correspondents on the “ defenestration ” of Prague refer to the 

piety of the fallers, and to the convenient heap of dung. Perhaps they 

end your other readers have not heard of the intelligent schoolboy study- 

ing this incident who, knowing the familiar Latin motto, remarked, “I 

see, Deus dat excrementum.”—Yours faithfully, Les.tie STEPHENS. 
East Grove, Dry Hill Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 


THE BRITISH IN MALAYA 


Sir.—I read your paper for many years before the last war. When the 
Japanese come here I do not get it any more, but new the war is 
finished I get new copies again. I now see much writing in it about 
India, Malaya and places. And in this country you have come back 
and start to make things right again, but I think you make mistakes. 
Because some of your men do noi go away when the Japanese come here, 
and the Japanese kill them or put them in the prison, and these men 
you send back here which is good. But some of your men run away, 
back and give them higher work than the men who 
stay here in pri And you send many army men here and pay them 
more money than the other men here before the Japanese come. And 
I tell you that you do not give fair treatment with yourselves, how will 
r treatment to other peoples.—Yours, &c., 

ig, Kedah, Malay. MAIDEEN SHAREEF. 
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BURIAL-PLACE OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—D. H. Lawrence is not buried in Vence. 
about ten years ago—I haven't a note by me of the exact date—his remains 
were exhumed, sealed in a casket, and sent by motor-hearse to Marseilles 
for cremation. The ashes were taken to Taos, New Mexico, where they 
now lie. At the request of Frieda Lawrence, who was then in Taos, I 
attended the disinterment and witnessed the opening of the grave and 
the sealing of the casket. The headstone, a phoenix in rough mosaic 
without wording, is still in Vence—or was until the outbreak of war.— 
Yours faithfully, Davip E. GARNETI 
La Petite Maison, Haut de Cagnes s/Mer, Alpes Maritimes. 


He was, of course, but 


AN APPRECIATION 


lowed to sey how much I appreciated Brigadier Frere’s 
article which appeared in your issue of January roth? It was the best 


exposition of the situation in the Middle East I have so 





far read. I hope it will be taken into consideration by all those interested 
in the bjec which should include every elector in the country.—I 
have the honour to be, vours faithfully, E. L. SPEARS. 
164 St. Stephens House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
° 
“THE MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY ATOM” 
Sir.—Professor Dingle, in his letter in The Spectator of December 13th, 
states that “ there n trict limit to the number of orbits in which the 
electron can e.” Perh * might draw his attention to his own book, 
Sub-Atomic Physics (1940), p. 113, where he says: “ We have seen that 
tomic electron can revolve in a large number of different orbits.” I am 
I € Pre sor Dingle arrive t the conc on that “a large 
umber” can be defined as an unlimited As for my definition 





4 its that I clearly 

quite entitled to object to the defini 
n. He says that a critic might object to 
liction he defined a pagan philosopher as an Anglican clergyman. 
can assure him that hundreds of Anglo-Catholic clergymen would 
“In a restricted sense, by Anglican 


Professor 
=~ 





} Dingle nowhere 
restricted sense 


es general applicati 
; 


endorse his definition if he added 


clergyman I mean the modernist clergyman.”—Faithfully yours, 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Canning Town, E. 16 


M. DavIpDson. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN frost and snow and fog descend on our world the houschold fire 
rises in value ; but it has other qualities than just warmth. Very fey 
subjects, always excepting the weather, have had a greater attraction for 
writers of rural doggerel. The trouble is that the verdict is tradition, 
rather than individual. “Ash” is usually the queen—a fact that should 
have pleased Cobbett—and elm the villain—with oak and beech 
runners-up, with the proviso that they be well-kept. A popular version 
assessing various woods concludes with a verse only recently made known 
to me, 
“Apple wood will scent your room 

With an incense-like perfume, 

But ash wet or ash dry 

For a Queen to warm her slippers by.” 

As to my own experience, I have never known such a pleasant perfume 
about a room as once when I burnt some old lilac wood. Laburnum, 
even green, burns like a candle, and green thorn flames hotly. All fruit 
trees burn well. My wonder is the general belittlement of elm. If the 
heat can reach the heartwood, as it can in well-split logs, old elm gives 
one of the hottest and loveliest fires. I have been burning even roots 
six inches in diameter with good results. 


Kindly Fruits 

The nation’s supply of food, and especially of vitamins—whatever they 
may be—was increased last year by the processing of 500 tons of hips, 
mostly gathered by village women and children. A food-analyst has 
put to me this question: “If hips, why not haws?” Hips and haws 
go as sweetly together as, say, spick and span ; and the haw, it is argued, 
is meatier, fuller of solid food than the hip; and though its inherent 
vitamins may be X, Y, Z instead of P, Q, R, it is certainly nutritious 
and rich, in that other blessed word of the day, in calories. Many years 
ago an economic epicure deplored “the wicked waste involved in the 
spectacle of great big snails crawling about unmolested and uneaten”; 
and, indeed, we neglect a large number of animals and plants that are 
supplied gratis. The list might run: mushrooms, grey squirrels, dandelion 
and sorrel leaves, pig nuts, acorns, nuts and a host of berries. While not 
going so far as the snail-loving epicure, I would confess that we ought 
to use a deal more of the wild fruits, especially acorns and hips, as fodder 
if not as food. Thrifty folk such as the Italian peasant (who sets store 
by daisies as a salad plant) could make good the deficiency in the supply 
of pig and poultry fodder by picking hips and haws and gathering acorns 
Certainly those 500 tons of hips have proved a highly valued addition 
to our rations. The pulpy juice has been used freely as a sweetener. 


Neglected Food 

On the subject of food, it is not a little surprising to read in many 
places ardent discussion on the edibility of the grey squirrel. I well 
remember years ago “stopping off” at Albany in order to sce that 
attractive town; but the one feature that remains at all vividly in my 
mind is a butcher’s shop that was thickly curtained with the bodies of 
grey squirrels. This was before the species became common in England, 
and it aroused a certain degree of pity; but if we are content to see 
rabbits exposed for sale, and to regard them as good food, there is no 
reason to exclude the squirrel, which is, or may be, as harmful as the 
rabbit, and is certainly a more agrecable and wholesome form of food. 
Our people, especially I think in villages, dre singularly conservative in 
their dietetic philosophy. They will not eat, for example, moorhen, coot 
which are a curse on many reservoirs and ponds), hedgehogs (which are 
detested by game-preservers), champignins or boletus, or the October 
blackberry ; and the collection of any wild fruit or leaf for stock is a habit 
falling rapidly into desuetude. Native foods have gone the way of native 
drinks, such as yarrow or nettle beer and elderberry wine and mead. 


In My Garden 


It rejoiced me the other day to read two specialists in protest against 
old-fashioned pruning. Both said, in effect, “ Spur-pruning, except for 
cordons and such, is a thing of the past.” To my view, winter pruning 
of any severity does much more harm than no pruning ; but, of course, 
rotten wood or boughs that rub should be cut off ruthlessly. Most 
gardeners about this date are consulting catalogues, and I should say 
that in regard to the herbaceous border the plant that is catching up 
with the popularity of such standards as delphinium and lupin (though 
Russell has greatly enhanced the latter) is the sidalcea. Its variety has 
been greatly increased. W. Beach THOMAS. 


Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 14d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Unrepentant Fighter 


By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris. 





Bomber Offensive. 
(Collins. 21s.) 
Wuen Sir Arthur Harris faded quietly out of the scenes quorum 
pars magna fuit there were many to whom it seemed that the great 
services which he had rendered to the nation had been insufficiently 
rewarded, and some, the better informed, said to themselves: “ Ah! 
Didn’t hit it off with higher authority, evidently.” That they were 
right this book shows. In it “ Bomber Harris” tells the story of 
the two long fights which he fought in the years 1942-45. One was 
against the Germans. The other was against the powers of darkness 
at home, among them the Air Staff, who plagued the life out of 
him. The worst of that bunch, it seems, was Sir Norman Bottomley, 
the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, to whom fell the task (admirably 
performed, be it interpolated) of issuing the directives approved by 
higher authority to govern our air strategy. What Sir Arthur 
thought of these he makes abundantly clear. He speaks of the 
“multiplicity of directives embodying one change of plan after 
another and so cautiously worded at the end with so many provisos 
and such wide conditions that the authors were in effect guarded 
against any and every outcome of the orders issued. They were 
always in the happy position of being able to challenge any inter- 
pretation of any order, if so desired.” In other words, higher 
authority hedged and tried to cover itself. There could be no more 

damning indictment of higher authority, in peace or in war. 

It will be gathered that Sir Arthur Harris was no more disposed 
to pull his punches in the internal than in the foreign conflict. He 
was a fighter all along the line. He came to Bomber Command in 
the dark days of February, 1942. He infused into it a thrustfulness 
which it had lacked before. He tried his hand first on two industrial 
towns of secondary importance—Liibeck and Rostock, both of which 
were wrecked. Then he went after bigger game. He organised the 
much-publicised “ thousand-bomber raid” on Cologne, and followed 
t up by heavy attacks on other large towns in 1942. In 1943 he 
sent his bombers to the battles of the Ruhr, of Hamburg, of Berlin. 
He smashed scores of German cities in 1944. He believed fervently 
in hitting Germany where it hurt, in her centres of industry and 
population. The Air Staff were forever bothering him to attack 
ll sorts of finicky targets, “ panacea targets” he calls them. He 
had no use for that kind of air strategy. He wanted to smash Cities 
and he did. 

The reason why he made such a set on the cities has been mis- 
understood. The United States Strategic Bombing Survey states :— 

“Harris and his staff had a low opinion of economic intelligence 
and were sceptical of ‘target systems.’ They had a strong belief 
n Germany’s powers of industrial recuperation and doubted that 
her war potential could be significantly lowered by bombing. At 
the same time, they had a strong faith in the moral effects of bomb- 
ng and thought that Germany’s will to fight could be destroyed 
by the destruction of German cities.” 


It is evident from Sir Arthur Harris’s own account that he 
expected less from moral effect than is here suggested. But he did 
believe profoundly in the offensive against industrial centres. That 
view of his chimed with the popular demand of the time. He seemed 
to give us just what we wanted. We were tired of hearing of raids 
on oil plants at places with outlandish names—Kastrop-Rauxel, 
Wanne-Eickel, etc—or on rubber factories such as Huls, or on the 
marshalling yards at Hamm. We had never heard of most of these 
tedious places. What we wanted to hear was that great chunks of 
high explosive had been slapped down on Berlin or Hamburg or 
ther German towns. That, we told ourselves, was the stuff to give 
the troops. Harris filied our bill. There was no nonsense about 
him. He became and remained “ Bomber Harris” to the end. We 
felt that we were getting somewhere at last. 

Actually, we were not getting there nearly as fast as we imagined. 
The unexpected, the disconcerting, fact, now established beyond 

mallenge, is that after five years of war German production was 
higher than ever. It reached its peak in July, 1944, falling there- 
after. That did not mean that the attack on industry was a waste 
of effort. It did mean that the results were subject to a considerable 
time-lag. There was altogether too much of delayed action about it. 
That was why in 1944 we went back to our first love and took the 
Americans with us. We resumed the attacks on special targets, 
that is, on oil and transportation. They cooked Germany’s goose. 
Sic Arthur Harris, who opposed the switch-over at the time, has 
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the magnanimity to admit that “ the triumph of the offensive against 
oil was complete and indisputable.” So, in perhaps even greater 
measure, was the success of the attack on the railways. There were, 
in fact, three, and only three, decisive battles of the air in the war 
with Germany: the battles of Britain in 1940 and of oil and of 
transportation in 1944-45. But Sir Arthur Harris would not put 
these first. For him, the battle against the industrial cities was 
always the most important. If he had been allowed to continue 
it in full blast in 1944 he believes that Germany would have been 
knocked out in a few months. 

He does not claim that bombing won the war. He does claim 
that it could have done so if the Allied war-leaders had had enough 
confidence in strategic bombing. Because they were of little faith 
“the two older services were able to employ a large part of the 
nation’s war effort and industrial capacity on the production and 
use of the older weapons,” such as “the battleships, the most ex- 
pensive and the most utterly useless weapons employed in the whoie 
of the last war.” There is a wealth of revelation in comments of 
this kind. There is a substratum of truth in them, but the verdict 
is a lop-sided one all the same. There is a hint, indeed, of resurgent, 
unrepentant Bourbonism here and there in these pages. Can it be 
seriously contended at this late hour that, once Russia and the 
United States were in the war, we ought to have staked all on the 
air offensive and pushed the older arms into the background? In 
1940-41, perhaps, when we had no alternative, but surely not in 
1942-45. One cannot imagine another great airman, Tedder, betray- 
ing such a single-track mentality: which probably explains why 
Tedder is where he is and Harris is not. J. M. SPAIGHT. 


The Rhythm of Civilisation 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes 
I—VI by D. C. Somervell. (Royal Institute of International Affairs : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege and Oxford University Press. 25s.) 

PROFESSOR TOYNBEE’S massive and famous work was first published 

in two instalments—the first three volumes in 1933, the next three 

in 1939—and more volumes have yet to appear. Mr. D. C. Somer- 

vell has performed, both for Professor Toynbee and his readers, a 

most useful service by abridging the six published volumes :.‘0 

one of some 600 pages—which still leaves even the enthusiastic 
student of Toynbee’s philosophy of history with ample material 

to digest. The abridgement—prepared at first privately as “a 

labour of love”—is published with Professor Toynbee’s blessing 

and detailed vetting, so that it can be treated as authoritative. 

Shortening has been achieved mainly by reducing the number 

illustrations of each stage of the argument, and by omitting detail 

of exposition. The main argument remains all the more starkly 
exposed for study because of the excisions. Of Mr. Somervell’s 
achievement little can be said other than that it has been done 

skilfully, fairly, sympathetically, and in such a way as to leave 14 

immensely ceadable and at times charming book. For full measure 

of kindness, he even adds a twenty-five page summary of the argu- 
ment, shorn of all illustrative examples. 

What is the core of this argument? Ir is that “ societies,” 
whether primitive or civilised, are the intelligible units of historical 
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study, and not nations, or periods, or continents. The first three 
volumes are concerned with the genesis and growth of civilisations 
in the past ; the second three with the breakdown and disintegration 
of civilisations. The clue to both processes, rise and fall, is found 
mainly in the operations of laws of “ challenge and response.” Much 
of the work is devoted to refining these two conceptions, and to 
demonstrating by historical examples how the process has worked 
in the past. It is even more difficult than after reading the original 
work to escape the suspicion that many of the author’s contentions, 
stripped of their refinements, are basically tautologous. Civilisations 
thrive when they successfully overcome material and spiritual chal- 
lenges to their growth, and decline when they are overcome by 
such challenges ; they decline because they are already in decline ; 
they usually die of “suicide,” if only in the sense that they die 
because they are already dying. As if conscious of this danger, the 
author in his final chapters strives to find a rhythm of disintegration 
common to all civilisations, to the tune of cout-rally-rout-rally-rout- 
rally-rout, so that the heart of a civilisation beats three-and-a-haif 
times before it expires. This strained conclusion is, so far, che 
most positive suggestion which the author has elicited from his vast 
survey. He is careful to insist that there is nothing inevitable about 
this rhythm, or about the decline of any civilisation, including our 
own. On the contrary, he regards the essence of “response” as a 
spiritual and moral quality. It is perhaps unfair, however, to demand 
that he should forestall the conclusions of the remaining eight 
of his argument which have still to be written. 


Stage 


A more serious criticism of the work is that civilisations are judg2d 
primarily in terms of their survival-value and longevity, and hardly 
at all in terms of their quality or the height of their achievement. 
Nor, although the development in time of each separate civilisation 
is considered, does the time-factor of the whole consecutive historical! 
process come under consideration. Both problems are shelved by 
the somewhat specious argument (p. 42-3) that civilisations are 
“ philosophically equivalent” and “ philosophically contemporane- 

Is “ philosophically ” a new synonym for “ Pickwickian”? It 
may be hoped that Professor Toynbee will tackle these issues more 
seriously in later volumes. 


S ’ 
ous 


Of minor matters, there are many separate judgements which 
seem distorted, and the distortion is not always due to abridge- 
ment. Were the Austrians “harder hit” by the Paris settlement 
of rgt8 than the Hungarians (p. 120)? Is there any sense in which 
Rousseau was a “cause” of the French Revolution and the sub- 
sequent wars (p. 507)? The dangers of such schematic thinking as 
is implicit in the whole approach sometimes lead to an exaggeration ; 


such as the interpretation of Machiavelli (p. 230), who appears oddly 
same list as Saint Paul, Saint Gregory, Buddha and 
Muhammad. The word “proletariat,” as loosely used by the author, 
hardly expresses his exact meaning. The Habsburgs are sti‘! 
erroneously spelt “ Hapsburgs” throughout. Personal and political 
prejudice creeps in when Abyssinia (p. 163) and Soviet Russia 
p. 205) are discussed. It is a pity that these and kindred blemishes 
have survived into the new edition. But whatever reservations and 
be made, the work remains, even in abridgement, 2 
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in digestibility, and, if depth of grasp is not alwdys equal to width 
of sweep, it is still stimulating, persuasive and in many ways en- 
trancing to read. It is altogether excellent that a wider and less 
courageous public will now be induced to read it. 

Davip THOMSON. 


A Pledge for Posterity 
Fossils of a Future Time? By W. J. Turner. (Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

Turis volume of poems appears posthumously, and therefore the 
appropriate task of the critic is not to analyse it, but rather to 
survey the whole field of the man’s work, of which these new poems 
are both crown and representative. Turner was a genius rather 
than a talented artist. As a craftsman I have always found him 
capricious, and much at the mercy of wilful ideas, so that poetry 
of the purest water, some of the most original in our language, is 
to be found juxtaposed to wild statements and often comic associa- 
tions of ideas. Examples will be found in this book, a large collec- 
tion of his work written during the last ten years since the publica- 
tion of his Selected Poems by the Oxford Press. To have known 
him personally will put the reader in the position of being able to 
discount thos¢ quaint flaws in his work. Readers of later genera- 
tions, coming to what Turner has called these “fossils of a future 
time,” will be baffled, often astonished, but, it may be, also intrigued 
by so strange a display of character and idwsyncrasy. They will 
not be able to make up their minds what these marks and flaws in 
the “fossils” signify ; whether they were put there deliberately, or 
with the unconscious obstinacy of the oyster as it creates a pearl 
Possibly Turner’s idiosyncrasy may add to the value of his poems 
in the future, when the contemporary association of ideas and 
images, which makes them disconcerting for us, has subsided into 
time. 

Let us wait that verdict on this odd element in Turner’s work 
which all his readers know, and are willing to accept. The thing 
to do now is to consider the poetic riches in this last volume. 
They are abundant; tossed there as carelessly as a child tosses 
shining pebbles about by the sea. There has always been something 
of the child in Turner ; a lovely wilfulness, a cotal unself-conscious- 
ness, an extravagance of gesture. That child plays a large part in 
the making of Turner’s poetry, and will therefore be an immortal 
child. It contributes all the ecstasy, the surprise, the naive rapture, 
which distinguish his work and give it the innocence that makes it 
unique, 

This new volume abounds in examples, poems that show him 
leaping into that solitude of spirit where a child always runs, seek- 
ing a freedom that to an adult seems impossible, were it not proved 
to him there as he watches the child. Turner is always leaving tse 
herd of mature humanity in that way. 


“Who knows the look of love 
Never needs science to prove 
That Time and Space are but 
Dreams we remember not, 


“T shall remember none 
When this bright world is done, 
Long ago I did fly 
Beyond this earth and sky. 


“ Deep in that atmosphere 
So far, so close to here 
Without a touch or kiss 
I reached eternal bliss.” 


That “eternal bliss” was always with him. It was a possession 
he shared, perhaps, with William Blake. It saturated all his vision, 
so that even his petty moments, set down in verse with an absurd 
solemnity, were touched by its light. And when it was allowed 
to shine unobscured by the bric-a-brac of his wilfulness and his 
passing interests, it opened out into scenes that must attract readers 
permanently, because of their elusive and ineffable beauty. Few 
poets have had such a revelation. It is as though Turner found 
a substance, or half-substance (in the Spinozan sense), for the 
universal paradox of beauty. 


“This multitudinous music of men’s lives 
Hear then, and marvel at such bright-shaped songs— 
Harmonious men and women carved in love, 

Whose forms surpass the mountains and the clouds 
Yet bearing secret themes, serpent and dove, 
Ambiguously twining strange meledic smiles 
Out of vast depths where not a sound belongs.” 
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under the collective title of The Cresset 
Library a series of important literary 
classics. Each volume of the library, 
which is under the general editorship of 
John Hayward, will be introduced by a 
critical essay and particular attention 
will be paid to typography and binding. 
The first title, Moby Dick, is now 
available, and the price of this and 
subsequent volumes will be 8/6 net. 


Full particulars may be obtained on application 


to the publishers at 
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WITH A FOREWORD BY 
PAU CASALS 


FULL-DRESS history of one of the most famous musical ergani- 

sations in the world. Mr. Elkin’s last book, Queen’s Hall, could 
hardly have received more lavish praise than was accorded by hundreds 
of reviewers, and this new work should possess even wider power of 
appeal. It covers every important detail in the musical panorama of 
the “ Phil” and should prove even more popular both as a text-book 
and a treasure-house of reminiscence. 


“ Mr. Elkin’s annals amount in sum to a history of London's music during the 
present century. . . . The reader, bunting for a fact or evoking a memory, must 
marvel at the industry which has produced so complete and so accurate a compila- 


tion.”"— Times Literary Supplement, review of Queen's Hall. 
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‘fossils of a future time,” little rifts of ecstasy crushed but preserved 
within the stony centuries RicHARD CHURCH 
Framing A Self-Portr ait 
Phe Life of Llewellyn Powys. By Malcolm Elwin. ( Lane. 15s.) 
IN a postscriy whic app d Se vledgments 
ye oa | I i ol Straign 
vard d < Llewellyn Pow Or 1m 
oO < ain iTV 4 Is -'' led, 
¢ s t c I vellyn ‘ yund 
i muld be Oecr.an ”) pre 
c I vorks of J Cowper Powys 
d ed d | c < 1, d b 
¢ ) I ¢ ire, to d with analyses of 
‘ n the de of his diaries 
by his friend Louis Wilkinso \ as since edited a volume of 
Liewe Powys’s letters pub d 943 Impressed by the 

















q ! 
nodes sug . is biograp erely fulfi 2 hu 
S OOK erence s of s autobio ph 
< YOORK \ < Za e same nore « s 
. c fa great mir d This book is 
primari ‘ ‘ with the various works of the 
Powys ’ for Powys-lovers. It describes 
detail the de yn Powvys’s personality, and 
counts (W \ avoidable lack of reticence) the 
SUCCESSIVE C najor diseases, tuberculosis and 
ulcers of Powys’s life at the clinic at 
D s-Pk nigi am > Ol precisely those pi oblems 
biograf to which Mr. Elwin, in his postscript, refers. Drawn 
irgely from his letters to his elder brother John, they form an un- 
ginative contrast to Llewellyn’s own succinct, frank and lucid 
ess: m the s experiences, A Struggle for Life, published in 
1934 
The author's claim that this book can be taken as a commentary 
or e growth of a great mind is nowhere strongly substantiated. 
In the las: vear of his life _aonenye Powys was given the unnecessary 
chagrin of seeing his final work, Love and Death, flippantly and even 
off vely reviewed in certain London pericdicals. These attacks 
seemed harsh to their victim and are presented as quite unjustified 
by biographer. Mr. Elwin p ton not, however, attempt a final 


t on Powvs, nor does he convey any very clear idea of how 


reat” this particular great mi nd was. That Llewellyn Powvs was 





ly and a lover of moral beauty is evident ; but the 


nerges from this biography is that of a good an 


derately talented man who was never a profound thinker and 


Se point view was much conditioned by the progress of a fatal 
His gentle hedonism, the natural product of a Bappy 


perament as much of the consumptive’s awareness of deat 
ed the b of a simple and not spectacular philosophy His 
ge to the world, scrawled in pencil as he lay dying, was the 
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artless recommendation: “Love Life. Love every moment of life 
that you experience without pain.” 

‘he place of Llewellyn Powys in English literature cannot yet, in 
Mr. Elwin’s opinion, be fully identified. Seeing him as a direc 
dynastic successor to Landor and Walter Pater, his biographer also 





suggests that in fifty years’ time his essays “ may stand on the same 
shelf with Lamb and Hazlitt Admirers of such sensitive wi , 
as that in the volume of Earth Memories may rate him as at his best 
n descriptions of the Dorsetshire lanes and the Weymouth % 
ind without waiting fifty years they may prefer to place his essays 
beside the ca \ sof T iu, beside Ric 1 Jeff ind M 
Russell Mitford 

One of the most instructive sections of this book ts that cov 4 
1¢ Powyses’ Somerset childhood in the rectory gerden at M 
cute—with the damp tennis lawn, the single maple tree and the 
Scotch firs as a background, the sparrows rustling in the 
outside the night-nursery window, the echo of a horse’s hoofbea 
on the Stoke road, and the noise of the heavy revolving water-wheel 
of the Montacute mill. Eleven Powys children grew up eager and 
original within this rectory garden. It was here that Llewellyn 
imbibed his distaste for Christianity (presented by his stern father 


n a most unpalatable form) and his zest for living. What evel one’s 


her 3, 


private reactions may be to the life work of the Powys bi 
cannot be questioned that this strange, creative family must rank, 
like the Froudes and the Brontés, as one of the most startling by- 
products of the English nineteenth-century vicarag¢ 
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The Young Johnson 


Johnson’s Early Life: The Final Narrative (Johnsonian Gleanings, 
Part X.) By Aleyn Lyell Reade (Privately printed for the Author 21s.). 
Mr. A. L. READE represents, in a singularly splendid and indus- 


t the 


trious manner, the more academic side of the Johnson cult. In ths 
patient accumulation of detail, in the precision and enthusiasm o 
his work, Mr. Reade’s method almost resembles that of archzxology 
Over forty years of his life have been devoted, with intermissions, 
to this labour. He lavishly adorns the shrine ef his idol with 
studious complication of genealogical trophies, elegantly suspended 
above the more solid offerings of dauntiess erudition. The first 
volume of his Johnsonian Gleanings was published in 1909. He 
began with a mere probing of pedigrees, but was quickly absorbed 
in the minute investigation (sometimes carried outwards to peripheral 
extremes) of a mass of detail relating to Johnson’s life. Much 
this work, we must allow, has the effect of a mere commentary 
upon parochial registers or genealogical tables; an effect which is 
very perceptible in the present volume, although it is Mr. Reade’s 
imention to give us “a succinct and readable narrative.” Perhaps 
there comes a time when a feeling of somnolence may steal upon 
the reader, and he asks himself whether all this phenomenal and 
excursive industry adds very much to our knowledge of the essential 
Johnson. 

To necessary biographical knowledge there is, I fancy, a limit. 
The vital image may disappear beneath a mass of unsifted and even 
superfluous detail. Facts rattlé in a dry fusillade ; they fall as thick 
and as hard as hailstones, impartially and ruthlessly, on every page 
~f the book ; and the frequent result is not so much a portrait as 
a slightly overcrowded exhibition of relics. Another question rises 
icily though irrepressibly into the mind of the’ reader: Is the sub- 
ject of sufficient intrinsic importance to justify and reward all this 
prodigious labour? Or, to put it in another way, have not Johnson 
and Boswell, Fanny Burney and Hester Piozzi already told us ail 
that we can possibly wish to know concerning the John Bull of 
English letters? 

But this book, although privately printed for members of the cult, 
will doubtless be read with appreciation and approval by a wider 
circle of students. It reveals the murkiness, the drab religion and 
uncoloured routine of Johnson’s early environment ; it shows him in 
conflict with indolence, poverty and inherited mental disease. One 
f its most interesting results is negative—the absence of intorma- 


\ ‘ 





yn concerning that mysterious period of Johnson’s life between 
nd of 1729, when he presumably ended his residence at Oxford, 
und the autumn of 1731 No doubt it was a period of intense 
meni I s, but all precise ev dence is lacking 
One may perhaps question the validity of some of Mr. Reade’ 
judgements, which are those of the orthedox and uncritical John- 
nian Many of Johnson’s contemporaries, f xample, had n 
high opinion of his “dominance,” and looked upon him as a man 
ik ‘ nplace in wisdom, pedantic in rary judgem 


philosophical and religious questions 
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10/6 net 


The first volume of Mr. Wickham Steed’s Broadcast talks on 
the B.B.C. Overseas Service. An interpretation of British Public 
feeling in war time which possesses a living quality impossible 
to attain by any writing of a retrospective nature. This volume 
covers up to the end of 1940. 


LAND WITHOUT STARS by Benedict Kiely 
8/6 net 


Written in the lyrical tradition of W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory. 
Two brothers and one girl are the central figures of a story in 
which the age-old struggles of Ireland are carried into the lives 
of the young people of today. 

“ A capital novel.”—JouNn BeTsEMAN in the Daily Herald. 
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Between the Twilights 
by DOROTHY CHARQUES 


This novel, complete in itself, concludes the trilogy 
begun with Time’s Harvest and The Returning Heart. 









STORM JAMESON writes of it: 
‘Her book has a double life, one of its people, quick, 
humorous, vivid, moving, and one of the market 
town they live, marry and die in, seen as a poet 
might see it, in its English essence. It should place 
Mrs. Charques firmly where she belongs, with the 
two or three finest of our living woman novelists’. 
Qs. 6d. net 
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These people would not have agreed with Mr. Reade that he was 
“able to avoid being an intellectual prig.” It is also doubtful 
whether many of them would have allowed that Johnson had “an 
immense knowledge of classical literature.” One is reminded again 
and again of Mr. Reade’s obsession with genealogy and his undue 
Stress upon the supposed effects of hereditary ingredients and of 
extraneous family influence ; both of them invoked, I think, as a 
surreptitious defence of method. But the physiology of Johnson is 
unquestionably a matter of considerable interest, and here Mr. 
Reade’s information about his foster-mother, Mrs. Marklew, is 
apposite and extremely suggestive. It is, as Mr. Reade allows, “in 
extraordinary fact” that Johnson never visited his mother during 
the last nineteen years of her life and did not attend her funeral 
in 17§9. 

We cannot praise Mr. Reade too highly for his antiquarian zeal 
and his fine devotion to his purpose. If the zeal is cather grimly 
scholastic, and if the devotion is occasionally indiscriminate, that is 
no reason for refusing to congratulate him upon a great accom- 
plishment. C. E. Vucctramy. 


Hunting the Snark 


The English Sense of Humour. By Harold Nicolson. 
more Press. £2 2s.) 

“THE purpose of this essay,” Mr. Nicolson writes, “is to enquire 
whether, in the wide landscape of the English temperament, there 
exists a special corner which can correctly be defined as ‘the English 
sense of humour.”” He conducts this enquiry with the urbanity and 
percipience which might be expected ; he is scholarly, he is intuitive, 
he is methodical. Yet there steals upon the reader, as he follows this 
patient and resourceful hunter down the trail, the suspicion that the 
quarry ahead is, in fact, a kind of ignis fatuus or Snark, a creature 
as the French would say imsaisissable, that will never suffer itself 
to be bayed, let alone captured, dissected and stuffed 

Mr. Nicolson, if at any stage in the chase he shared this suspicion, 
does not allow it to impair his diligence or to diminish the discreet 
enthusiasm with which he follows an elusive scent. Over “the wide 
landscape of the English temperament ” the dutiful safari of his prose 
Streams out, bearing in its train all the modern tackle of the analyst 
the quotations from eminent authorities, the observations of the 
anthropologists, the paragraphs and sub-paragraphs of the tabular 
summary. Of all this gear, of course, his well-knit striding sentences 
make light, and the hunt moves swiftly as well as gracefully. But 
if you expect a kill—if you hope to find, at the end of the book, Mr. 
Nicolson portrayed with one foot set in deprecating triumph on the 
carcass of his fabulous quarry, you will be disappointed 

If, on the other hand, you prefer suggestions to conclusions, side- 
lights to a set-piece, you will find this chase well worth while 
Apart from the enduring and, to me, irresistible charm of Mr. 
Nicolson’s prose, this essay abounds in wisdom and in wit. For 
example: “One of the main distinctions between American and 
English humour is that, whereas the former is ironical in tendency 
and therefore seeks to make the fantastic seem humiliatingly real, 
the latter finds it more comfortable to make the real appear charm- 
And it is pleasant to note that Mr. Nicolson is an 
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The story of an English farm during one of the most 
momentous years in our history. Second Impression 
in the Press. 


** How informatively and how well it reads! Mr. 
Whitlock is a plain man with the comparatively rare 
gift of plain writing.”"—G. W. STONIER—Observer. 
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This is the first publication of the Dropmore Press. It has, we 
are told, “been printed on a hand-press on paper hand made by 
J. Barcham Green of Maidstone”: after which it was paged, 
“ adjusted” and “completed” at the Dropmore Press. This com. 
plex accouchement has gone off well ; the volume is perfectly legible 
and reasonably handsome. But for 70 pages, even when Mr. Nicolson 
fills them, I think two guineas is a stiff price. PETER FLEMING, 


Eccentrics and Visionaries 
By Ruthven Todd. (Grey Walls Press. 12s. 6d.) 


THE romantic revival in painting, reinforced by war-time isolation 
from those external influences we customarily acknowledge in the 
arts, has, in recent years, focused attention upon some of the eccen- 
trics and visionaries of the early nineteenth century—a period of 
flux and transition akin in some respects to our own. The renewed 
interest in these painters, whom we now find so close to us, is 
scarcely to be satisfied by the standard reference books, in which, 
so frequently, as Mr. Ruthven Todd says in his new book, they “are 
neatly pigeon-holed with an accepted line or two written on the 
labels round their necks.” One therefore welcomes these four essays 
upon Blake, Fuseli, John Martin and his family, and, in the study 
that gives the volume its title, the early scientists and “ natural 
philosophers” of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
father tenuous thread by which these disparate sections are held 
together is the author’s concern to show how the theories and 
writings of the scientists “impacted upon those who followed them 
and whose interests were more purely aesthetic,” and in the case of 
the three artists to relate their work to the current mythologies and 
dogmas of their day. 

The subject is so fascinating that any exploration is bound to be 
exciting and rewarding. The desperate attempts to relate Scriptural 
truths to developing knowledge when men still used the Bible “as 
a sort of combined Pears’ Encyclopedia and Mrs. Emily Post ou 
etiquette ” and “ the world was still an object small enough to cuddle 
in their hands like a bubble-glass of brandy” seem remote enough 
to us. In fact, however, it was largely from such material that 
Blake drew his visions, and I think the present volume does shed 
some new light on Blake’s mythology. For the rest, Fuseli, the 
renegade priest, the entomologist, the legendary monster, the by 
no means negligible artist, is toolproof as a subject for study, as 
are John Martin and his brothers—William, the crazed inventor ; 
Richard, the Quartermaster Sergeant and pedestrian poet ; Jonathan, 
the insane incendiarist. Concerning all these the author makes some 
valuable points. 

And vet Tracks In The Snow leaves one with a curiously indeter- 
minate feeling. Mr. Todd’s aim being “historical rather than 
critical,” he has not attempted to see his subject in the round, but 
only certain aspects of it. Indeed, the numerous quotations from 
period sources, checked by careful research though they are, provide 
little more than a series of footnotes to essays as yet unweitten, 
and the essays themselves glosses to the major work one sincerely 
hopes he will one day undertake. The illustrations, many of them 
reproduced for the first time, are especially valuable, though I wish 
there had been room for one drawing of John Brown’s. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Tracks in the Snow. 


Universe and Electron 


Fundamental Theory. By Sir Arthur Eddingtor. (Cambridge University 
Press. 25s.) 
Str ARTHUR EDDINGTON devoted the later years of his life mainiy 
to the development of a theory by which he sought to achieve 4 
harmonisation of the two great, and hitherto almost unrelated, de- 
partments of physical thought—relativity theory and quantum 
theory. Put briefly, the former may be described as the physics of 
matter on the large scale, fncluding the largest system of all, the 
universe, and the latter as the physics of the most elementary par- 
ticles—protons, electrons and the like—of which the physical world 
is thought to be composed. The general character of Eddington’s 


‘theory is only to be understood from the modern point of view, 


according to which theoretical physics is less a discovery of 
objectively existing laws of nature than the imaginative creation of 
concepts in terms of which the observed relations between different 
phenomena can be expressed in logical form. This point of view 
is now fairly general, but the distinctive feature of Eddington’s 
outlook is that, whereas to most physicists the concepts of relativity 
theory are quite distinct from those of quantum theory, he saw them 
as the same concepts in a different form. 


To take a single example, astronomers have observed that th: 
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which they were designed—you will find the Decola. 
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Mountain Prospect 
SCOTT RUSSELL 
The record of a remarkable career of 
exploration and climbing in Europe, 
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light from distant galaxies differs ina certain systematic way from 
light in our own galaxy, and they express this in terms of the concept 
of an “expanding universe.” Physicists have observed that elec- 
trified bodies exert forces on one another, and they express this in 
terms of concepts of mutually attracting protons and electrons. 
Eddington held that the concept of an expanding universe was simply 
a disguised form of the concept of attracting particles, and claimed 
to have deduced the conception of “ rate of recession” of the galaxies 
mathematically from the conception of “ force of attraction” between 
proton and electron. This means that even if we could never see 
anything outside the earth, we could deduce the large-scale behaviour 
of the universe from observations of vacuum tubes. He went even 
further and claimed that a perfect reasoner, made acquainted with 
the methods of investigation of the physicist, would not need even 
the vacuum tubes ; he could deduce the fundamental laws of physics 
without any observation at all, because those laws expressed con- 
ditions inherent in the nature of measurement itself, quite apart 
from the characteristics of the objective system—atom or universe— 
which was measured. 

Eddington did not succeed in making his views generally accepted, 
partly because, in spite of his great gifts of exposition, others found 
it too difficult to follow the very individual process of his reasoning, 
and also partly because the ultimate inevitability of the course of 
events in the objective world, which seemed to be entailed by his 
theory, seemed inconsistent with our power to imagine a violation 
of the laws already derived. This point was the theme of a dis- 
cussion in Nature a few years ago, initiated by the late Sir James 
Jeans, which left both parties very much where they were. It was 
doubtless the hope of being able to present his views with such a 
wealth of corroborative evidence as to compel assent that led him 
to write the book which is now published. The MS was found 
among his papers after his death and placed in the ablest hands 
available—those of Sir Edmund Whittaker—to edit. It was not 
quite complete ; a note, probably written on the last day of Edding- 
ton’s working life, was appended, giving the intended contents of 
three further chapters, which would have included the genera! 
summing-up of the whole theory. Nevertheless, the volume as it 
stands carries the subject considerably further than any previous 
writings, and, whatever the ultimate verdict may be, the evidence 
that Eddington was on the track of something profoundly important 
and original is now undeniable. 

That is not to say that his account of what he had found is 
necessarily to be accepted. His deduction of the constants of nature 
may be perfectly sound, and yet dépend ultimately on knowledge 
obtainable only from experience. That will not be known until the 
theory is made intelligible to the minds of the ordinarv theoretical 
physicists, and it is doubtful if even the present bock will make it 
so. But that he had achieved something which will eventually give 
us a deeper understanding of the nature of things than has yet been 
possible it is now difficult to deny. Sir Edmund Whittaker is con- 
vinced of so much, and the correspondences between the calculated 
and observed values of physical constants are so numerous and so 
exact that the conclusion seems unavoidable. One feels anew the 
loss which the world of science has sustained from the too early 
death of this abnormally gifted seer. HERBERT DINGLE. 
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Late Victoriana 
A London Family. By M. V. Hughes. (Oxford University Press. 15s,) 


Mrs. HuGues’ trilogy, A London Child of the Seventies, A London 
Girl of the Eighties and A London Home in the Nineties is now 
given us in one volume, and it is nothing short of miraculous that she 
succeeds in holding our sympathetic attention for some 600 pages, 
The books are devoted to the detailed life of herself and her family 
between the years 1870 and 1900, and the miracle lies in the fact 
that this family neither was, did nor said anything out of the 
ordinary. It is this very uneventfulness, this monotony of living 
broken by modest ups and downs, these purely personal joys and 
griefs, indeed this similitude to our own lives that gives Mrs. Hughes’ 
book an almost hypnotic charm. 

Because she makes no effort to colour her chronicle in any way, 
we feel we have before us an accurate photograph, rather than a 
picture, of her time; a time when travelling was difficult, books 
expensive, sanitation primitive, Sundays sepulchral, fogs impene- 
trable and families dependent on their own resourcefulness. Her 
youth was of a simplicity no child could stomach nowadays, con- 
sisting, as it chiefly did, of running upstairs to fetch things for her 
four older brothers, and watching them go off on jaunts from which 
she was excluded. Obviously as bright as a button, she went from 
school to Cambridge, and from there via various teaching posts and 
two trips abroad to marriage and four children. Neither bluestock- 
ing, schoolmarm nor feminist, wherever she went she found pleasure 
in people and things—ordinary people and ordinary things—and 
guided by her eye we see how valuable these can be. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


— 
Fiction 
Jealousy and Medicine. By Michal Choromanski. Translated by Eileen 
Arthurton. (The Willow Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Imperial Venus. By Edgar Maas. (Westhouse. 10s. 6d.) 
Obliging Fellow. By Leo Kahn. Translated by the Author and H. C, 
Schrur. (Nicholson and Watson. 6s.) 

In Jealousy and Medicine the Willow Press has chosen for its first 
publication a remarkable novel, first published in Warsaw in 1932 
and subsequently translated into many European languages. Its 
theme is nothing newer than the familiar story of husband, wife 
and lover; but the treatment is original and the author’s way of 
novel-making something worthy of serious attention. Unfolding 
the ingenious wrappings of this story is lik: examining the crisply 
curling petals of some complicated bud. It is immensely involved, 
but each involution is cunningly and perfectly fitted to the next, 
The reader is not made aware of the details of the story merely by 
the development of a sequence of events. The details are impressed 
upon him by repeated but different accounts of the same thing ; by 
accounts which overlap and illuminate each other. The author 
reaches a Certain point in his story—and is reminded of something. 
He goes back, and, in doing so, is reminded of something else. 
Going back on that, he makes apparent some small relationship 
between the first layer of his writing and the third layer. The folds 
of his story are thus wrapped together like the fingers of an un- 
opened fern. Each frond of writing is separate, but all unite to 
make one delicate complication. 

Comparisons have been made between the art of Choromanski 
and the art of Proust. The likeness is obvious, and yet it is not 
well founded. Both certainly are relentless examiners ; both com- 
monly devote many pages to the events of an hour. But in the 
deeper details of method the two authors are profoundly different. 
This book, for instance, is not a dispassionate, or a humorously 
observed, examination of jealousy—as it might have been if Proust 
had written it. Jealousy and Medicine is a dramatic piece of 
writing. Its materials are arranged with theatrical ingenuity. Its 
events hang on coincidences of time, and points are neatly reflected 
from one page to another. It is a novel which has been very 
carefully stage-managed; and it is significant that it has been drama- 
tised twice in the Warsaw and Wilno theatres. The story of 
Swann’s jealousy would not lend itself at all to the same treatment. 

Again, there is nothing grammatically involved in the writing of 
this book. It is the theme that is wrapped up, not the style. The 
first thirty pages are a little difficult (because so Gifferently con- 
ceived from the accepted forms of narration), but as the reader 
begins to understand the author’s plan, the book becomes easy to 
read, and as he begins to discover the truth of Wildar’s torturing 
problem, he becomes as earnestly interested in its solution as the 
jealous husband himself. What did happen during that surgical 
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operation which is so cleverly described in the middle of the book? 
The author holds the reader in as carefully calculated a suspense as 
the wife holds the husband. This wife is one of the best things in 
the book. She is not one of the larger characters, and at first she 
appears to be so enigmatic as to be almost without individuality. 
But it is behaviour which is the key to the whole action, and 
eventually betrays herself as a brilliant and selfish liar, false to 


her 
she 


both. One of the features of Jealousy and Medicine is the des- 
cription of the autumn storm which rages throughout the whole 
novel, cold, fierce, discomfiting—a precisely right accompaniment 
for an unhappy, uncomfortable story of justly jealous love. 
“What's he getting at?” “Good enough.” “All worked up.” 
“R now ‘It won’t help me any.” Phrases like these are not 
well placed in a historical novel. But apart from these few ex- 
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Obliging Fellow, too, 1s interesting. It is with difficulty that the 
1947 to be bothered with a novel about Germans 
interned on an English race-course and in the Isle of 
remote days of 1940. But Leo Kahn gives a picture 
rnment camps which the reader accepts as just 
to read with mild amusement 
V. C. Criiton-BaDpELey. 
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State of Mind of Mrs. Naomi Royde-Smith. 


(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


The Sherwood. By 


Tuts is a biography with a purpose. The life is that of the author 
of The Fairchild Family and several dozen other works designed to 
mprove early Victorian youth. The purpose is, basically, a reducti: 
ad absurdum of private judgement. Miss 


For Royde-Smith, it 








appears, is a Catholic, and Mrs. Sherwood (it need hardly be said 
was a Protestant, a Protestant so ignorant, bigoted and self-righteous 
it she ended by regarding as heretics all who did not accept her 


The book can there- 


own peculiar interpretation of the Scriptures. 

fore be read at two levels. A biography pure and simple: Mrs 

Sherwood’s career, covering acquaintance with the Swan of Lich- 
school and vicarious Biblical 


field, life in India, running a girls’ 


her husband who was set to learn Hebrew) lends 


researc was he! 

self to piquant narrative ; and Miss Royde-Smith is always lively 
nd often amusing. But she is too long. Quotations run to pages ; 
ve told too often that if Mrs. Sherwood had been this o1 


hich she was not she might have written as well as Miss Aus 
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But there is the other level to fall back on. The mutu 
I yf holics and Protestants are alwavs instructive and 
ntly entertaining; and Miss Royde-Smith’s disapproval of 
Mrs. Sherw i's exegetical antics is no less acute, though much 
il ci < exe genic 

red, than Mrs. Sherwood’s disapproval of the Continental 
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Sunday.’ Whether Mrs. Sherwood’s influence in fostering the 
morality that produced “the commercial prosperity and social ruth- 
lessness that characterise the mid-Victorian age” was important 
enough to warrant the expense of so much ammunition, let alone 
whether her morality did in fact have such an effect, are questions 
which different types of readers may answer as they will. 
By C, F. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Ir you do not quite believe what she claims, Mrs, Level has written 
a valuable and pleasing book. She is, of course, the high-priestess 
learned botanist and student of the history of plants, 
endowed wiih religious belief in their beneficial qualities, 
She is also an expert book-maker. The verse headings comprise an 
excellent anthology of good floral The many drawings by 
Mildred Eldridge are both pleasing and accurate. The indices, in 
many languages, and the lists of local names have value. The 
volume is one to treasure. It is full if not exhaustive. This re- 
viewer was unlucky ; the first four plants he looked up drew a blank 
the nettle, which is compact of virtues, sauce-alone, whose 
savoury quality is itself medicinal, the mistletoe, in which his doctor 
beli@ves, and the greater celandine which a local herbalist uses for 
warts. But this temporary disappointment was just bad luck 
Omissions are really very few ; and adverse criticism is concerned 
with quite another point. It was bad policy, as well as bad logic, 
to belittle penicillin (which after all is a vegetable drug) because 
doctors are not so completely herb-minded as Mrs. Leyel thinks 
they ought to be. Again the claims are often absurdly dogmatic, 
founded not on fact but faith, as of comfrey that “for diseased 
bones and diseased lungs it has no equal and it joins fractures and 
broken bones.” However, some such excesses are expected and must 
be accepted. It is this ardency of her faith that has inspired Mrs 
Level to her supreme achievements in this branch of botany. 


Compassionate Herbs. Leyel. 


of herbs, a 


in aimost 
verse, 


real 


12s. 6d.) 

Tus is the story in popular language of the life-work of five 
eminent doctors, John Elliotson, H. O. Thomas, William Macewen, 
James Mackenzie and Robert Philip, with Robert Jones, Victor 
Horsley and William Osler thrown in, as it were. To most medical 
ind many lay readers these will all be familiar names for their pioneet 
work in medicine and surgery, with the possible exception of John 
Perhaps for this reason the sketch of the latter and 

is the most interesting and original of the series 
rs of Universit 


Doctors Differ. By Harley Williams. (Cape. 


‘Ilfotson. 
ind circle 
I 1791, he became one of the principal found 
llege Hospital and 


the first professor of medicine in Londo: 
versity. In his early life he was a close friend of Thomas Wak! 
I ‘xtremely original and combative founder of The Lan 


This was because of Elliotson’s 
which he practise 
tions, attended 


turned to enmity. 
ind adoption of mesmerisin, 
ind about which he gave public demonstr 


friendship that later 


in his wards 


by Charles Dickens amongst others. Ultimately he was obliged, on 
$s accou to resign both his position in the hospital and his 
professorship. Although he hovered on the verge of what might 
have been a valuable contribution ‘to medicine, he seems to have 
isked for these troubles. There 1s an odd slip on page 76, whet 
Dr. Harley Williams states that mesmerism was the “one means 
anaesthesia that was available before chloroform was introduced by 


James Young Simpson in 1847.” Nitrous oxide and ether had, o! 
course, preceded chloroform as general anaesthetics. Ether was the 
anaesthetic used at the historic operation in” October, 1846, at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and also, later in the same year, 
at University College Hospital itself by Robert Liston. But Dr 
Harley Williams deserves a full mead of thanks for rescuing an 
interesting episode and character from oblivion. 


Lord Goschen and His Friends. Edited by Percy Colson. (Hutchinson. 
21s.) 
IN the category of completely useless books this must stand very 
high indeed. All, indeed rather more than all, that anyone needs to 
know about the first Lord Goschen is contained in Mr. Arthur 
Elliott’s life of him, published in rgrr. It is fully replete with letters 
ind several of them are reprinted here, accompanied by others strung 
together with some singularly uninspired comment by Mr. Colson 
So portentous an epistle as one from Robert Browning saying he’s 
orry he can’t come to dinner (or lunch or tea) is not only printed 
in full in the text, but reproduced in facsimile on a full-page scale 
In an introduction which he has contributed for no revealed reason 
Sir Shane Leslie sinks successfully to the general level of his sur- 
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TAKES THE 
STRAIN 


Who doesn't feel the strain to-day? The 
aftermath of the war years is reflected in 
the nervous conditions which are prevalent 
in people everywhere. ‘SANATOGEN’ 
Tonic Wine is a restorative, combining 
the qualities of a rich full-bodied 
wine with the active tonic 

properties of ‘SANATOGEN' 
Nerve Tonic Food. 
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fue ‘a? * wae . 
A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 8&0 incurable 
invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 
250 others able to be with friends or relatives, All are largely 
dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 
THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
(of the middle class) 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 

















“ To John Sinclair Ltd. 
“ Recently, in * Punch. you published the story of a Padre who was given sme 
Tobacco, from a wreck in Tobruk Harbour, by a Sapper Perhaps vou would like 
the actual story from the Sapper who presented the Padre with this ‘obacco The 
date was approximately February 15, 1943. A large suppiv ship which Nad Deen 
partly beached was subjected to a gale and the Tobacco started to come ashore in 
such quantities that at one period if was a quarte: of a mile wide Noating ashore. 
Probably ij shall never see a sight like that again this famous pack dancing on 
the waves amongst many other brands. Well, | selected yours to the extent af two 
kit-bags full it was in perfect condition and to this dav | am a confirmed smoxer 
... 1 have recently returned from the Middle East and have no objection to your 
using this letter.’ 

from an R.B. Lieutenant now serving with the B.A.O.R 

ommnel | at The Barney's Burea 24, Holborn, E.C.1 


Barneys 


Parsons Pleasure (riid), Punchbowle all 


287B x Barneys (medium), 
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Book Notes 


A NEW novel by Michael Sadleir, called Forlorn Sunset atter a 
phrase in a Henley poem, is announced by Constable. Like Fanny {A | 
by Gaslight, it deals with London in the ’seventies, but while that Fontia" 
successful book described the meretricious pastimes of the rich, mus! 
Forlorn Sunset gives the reverse of the medal—the evil and squalid The 
lives of those who pandered to such pleasures. The author is well 

known as an expert upon the manners and morals (as well as the 
literature) of mid-Victorian London. This volume, complete with 

street maps of the more disreputable quarters round Waterloo 

Station, and with such indicative chapter-headings as Blood Money 

and Crocker Sells Out Once More, provides a detailed and no doubt 

1 highly accurate picture of the lurid underworld in which its heroine 

and chief characters gyrate 


7 * . . 


One of the more cheerful aspects of the last ten years has been the 
increase of general interest in what used to be considered academic 
subjects, and with it the issue (at a time when book-prices were 
A Prime Minister speaks and Vesuvius erupts; a new oil shaft generally rising) of moderately-priced volumes stimulating the new 
intelectual liveliness. The Teach Yourself History Library, initiated 
is sunk but a Channel swimmer remains afioat ; Home Rails by The Engish University Press last year at the price of 4s. 6d. a 
are dull but tomorrow the sun may shine... Night and day, volume (now to be increased to 5s.) is one of these cheap and 

informative series. Last year A. L. Rowse, the editor, was 
responsible for seven volumes—which included historical studies of 
the British Empire, France, South Africa and Spanish America. The 
next volume to appear on February 3rd is Milton and the English 
spheres, feeding the press, breaking the old laws of space Mind by Canon F. E. Hutchinson, and after that each month up te 
end time. July will see a fresh title. The five further books planned comprise 
three books on Russia—studies of Catherine the Great, Pushkin and 
Lenin—one on Henry V and the Invasion of France (which should 


ED CABLE AND WIRELESS } act as an interesting corollary to the Shakespearean film) and one 


| on Woodrow Wilson and American Liberalism (which should have 
| special significance for readers of today by throwing light on the z 
' 








minute by minute, the central telegraph station of Cable and 


Wireless is receiving the news red-hot, linking the hem!- 


world after the other great war The varicty of subjects both | in 10 
place and time) in this series is noticeable, and seems to reflect the = 
- ' . " r Londo > s ’ 1 
Cable and \ ss Lid.. E 4 House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C3 present width of the public’s desire for knowledge 


ove-l3 t 


_— * * * * 





7] The atom bomb must have evoked in its eighteen months 

! public lif: a record amount of literature, including scientific reports, 
| 

1! 





exhortations, war surveys and gloomy prophecies. Now it is t 33 
: - : , 14 
| have a philosophical aspect. C. E. Vulliamy, in his Man and the 


¥ 4° Atom, to be published by Michael Joseph next month, expatiates on a 
ia W & HH the theme of recent scientific and mechanical pregress coupled wit =. 
. - . 1] deterioration in the human character In this sequence of. essays 

| 


he begins with early Greek philosophy and the atomic theory 
Democritus and finishes with a survey of modern scientific discover 
~ a Y I There is possibly something tranquillising in the realisation tha . 
1. & | | R § XN j| | this sudden crisis is the result of the development of centuries and 
a _ a ii] | that human history is very long 3 


* * * * 5 


7 


| | James Pope-Hennessy, who won the Hawthornden Prize with his 
| | first book, London Fabric, has written what is described as an 
atmospheric essay on the U.S.A. called America is an Atmosphere 
Home and Van Thal). It reveals that the cities and scenery of 
— if is the best | | America are as romantic and inspiring to the European as those of 

| | Europe have always proved to travellers from the United States R 
| | But no guidance is offered to the intending traveller, alas, on the best 
method of obtaining a passage. 


is not the cheapest 


Sec the name HOWARDS on every tablet 7 . . P 





Many Free Churchmen will be interested to hear of a new volume 
of reminiscences by Arthur Porritt, who was associated with Th: 
Christian World. for thirty-five years, for seven of them as Editor. 
But his contacts stretched far beyond immediate church circles, anc 
| | his book is filled with reminiscences of well-known politicians, 
scholars, preachers, authors, artists and musicians that he met during 


i] 4 
| | an interesting and busy professional life. Arthur Porritt has alread 
HOWARDS OF ILFORD i! | written one book of memoirs and his new one, More and More of 


Memories, will be published by Allen and Unwin in March. 
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ACROSS 8. An historic hour. (8.) 
13. It doesn’t only occur in leap years 
1. Artist immersed in a novel form of 10 
tintinnabulation (8.) 15. It almost sounds as if twenty tumbled 
5. Fire often made of wet ink 6 8 
9. Most are in it ® 16. He keeps changing sides. (8.) 
10. It has only been once to sea (6.) 17. Green growth and nothing more in 
1. Murder as sound mediums 8 “Don Quixote.” (8 
m2. “Lo, that came and took the 19. “ This is , Lord of the Earth— 
bass init | " (Gilbert (6 Fear Him and bow the knee” 
14. Seemingly suitable food for those who Kipling 
bite their nails 6,4 20. He was not really a Chinese soldier 
8. It made a novel thing of travel 6 
a(S) 5 21. How people get about. (6.) 
22. What, asked Browning, had become 
him? (6 SOLUTION TO 


a3. What's Mary goin’ for ? . 
24. Some hesitation before saying it be- 


CROSSWORD No. 408 





3. Where to find twelve good men and 
true 6.) 
Printers are less reluctant than some 
2 admitting to them. (6 
4 Changes about time. (10.) A 
6. A murder a pirate may disclose. (8.) 


A lad goes up abou e morni v | 
. goes uf t it next morning Meet Meer 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 3ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 408 is Mrs. BurGESS, 194, Hampstead 
Road, Hardsworth, Birmingham, 20. 
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as. Route used by a go-between ? (3, § 
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Coxswain 


... and the hazardous work of the Life- 
boatmen must go on in peace, as Ih war. 
Help them to replenish their war- 

feted fleet by sending a contribution 


dep 
today. 


‘ ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION , 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.! 


The Eart of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satcerthwaite, O.8.E., Secretary 


Compensate for reductions in 
interest rates by the purchase 


of an annunity 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 


life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK 








BRITAIN’S TREMENDOUS TASK 





Tue fifty-second ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank Limited will 
be held at the head office on January 22nd 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
Edwin Fisher, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31st, 1946: 

Qur current, deposit and other accounts, amounting to £1,171,726,109, 
are higher by £163,774,640, an even greater increase than that which 
took place in any of the war years. In part, the increase last year again 
reflected Government deficit financing, the continuation of which must 
inevitably add to the danger of inflation. The achievement of a truly 
balanced position is something that must be considered in the wider 
sense of the relationship between the Budget and the national economy 
as a whole, and the problem would seem to embrace the curtailment of 
all unnecessary Government expenditure and the easing of the burden 
of taxation to a point where it no longer constitutes a positive discourage- 
ment to enterprise. 

NEED FOR SAVING 

The financial adjustment from war to peace conditions is bound to 
take time, and, while it is going on, savings placed at the disposal of 
the State are an invaluable and indispensable help. The need for saving 
is just as urgent as it was during the war years, although the picture 
cannot be painted in such compelling colours, and to succeed the appeal 
for continued and sustained saving must have a background of sound 
finance so that the effort of saving can be depended upon to secure its 
legitimate reward 

The net profit for the year amounted to £1,676,403, which compares 
with £1,740,594 for 1945. The total to be dealt with is £2,140,455. 

The pursuit of a policy of cheap money has had advantages of great 
importance for this countgy since the time of the War Loan conversion 
in 1932, and its poems greatly reduces the transfer burden involved 
in the service of a vastly increased National Debt. By the same token 
low of interest have a special place in the scheme of things during 
the Cheapness, from the broad 

Just as rates may have 


national 
damaging consequences, so is it possible to force rates too low. It is 


rates 
however, 
very high 


reconstruction 
relative. 


period ol 


standpoint is 


clear that the point has come when no action aimed at the further cheapen 
ing of money should be embarked upon without the most careful study. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 
The fundamental problem- of this country, the provision of a decent 
standard of living for its inhabitants and the acquisition of means for 
meeting its obligations, will yield only to a great expansion in its export 
trade secured in the short run and sustained in the long run. Satisfactory 
is the progress has been in 1946, we have still a long way to go to 
raise exports to 7§ per cent. above their pre-war volume which it is 
estimated will be required to put us on a long-term working basis, and 
the aim may have to be raised vet again in the light of changes in 
differential price-levels. We must ponder the hard fact that it will not 
be sufficient merely to reach the target level ; exports must be held there, 
and held in the face of developing competition 
The emphasis so rightly laid at the present time upon increasing 
physical exports should not be allowed. to obscure the possibilities of 
expanding our “invisible” exports through the services rendered by 
banking, insurance and shipping. Before the war these services earned 
for this country large sums in foreign exchange every year, and we 
should be as assiduous in seeking markets for them as we are in finding 
buvers for our goods. 


Harp Work CALLep For 

That the latent power of this country is equal to the present situation 
is not open to doubt. Hard work there must be, but it will accomplish 
more if it is guided and inspired by a lively and unfettered spirit of 
enterprise, aimed at imparting the highest efficiency to production and 
marketing, and to the provision of services. All controls which constitute 
4 restraint upon enterprise should be kept under constant review 

On the general question of nationalisation, the method of approach 
should be worthy of a subject of such vital importance. The pursuit of 
nationalisation as an end in itself, without regard to other considerations, 
would be an invitation to disaster It is a matter to be approached 
from the strictly technical angle. There is a field of enterprise in which 
the merits of public ownership or control can hardly be disputed, but, 
beyond the limits of that field, the answer to the question, as to what 
form of ownership or control is best in a particular case, can be expected 
only from a thorough and impartial investigation of the facts. The 


intimate bearing of this matter unon the welfare of the individual and 
the fortunes of the community 
require 


like calls for reason rather than bias, and 


the ts of the nation that reason shall prevail 


intere 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THE short view still dominates the long view in shaping the cours 
of stock markets. Indeed, one can go further and say that the 
unfavourable aspects of even the short view, such as the oval 
shortage and the haulage strike, are being ignored. For the momen 
all that matters is that money is cheap and abundant and thy 
investors, squeezed out of one field by the Government’s nationalj. 
sation policy, are frantically searching for yields in others. Longer. 
term problems, such as may be precipitated at some later stage by 
the coal shortage, high labour costs, inflation, or the prospective 
shortage of dollars, at present count for nothing in face of the 
weight of money. These are not easy days for investment adviser, 
even though they may seem to offer quick speculative profits tp 
anybody who cares to take a chance. . Much will turn on Mr, 
Dalton’s next move in the gilt-edged market. On the one hand, 
his cheaper and cheaper money policy is being assailed from quarters 
which he must feel loth to ignore. On the other, he can scarcely 
afford to turn in his tracks at this stage of the Government’s nationali- 
sation plans. The most one may reasonably expect is that he will 
be wise enough to slacken the pace of the cheap money drive and 
concentrate on consolidating his recent spectacular gains. 


RAW DEAL FOR ELECTRICITY 

If it be true, as I think can reasonably be argued, that home rail- 
way stockholders are being treated ungenerously, then it is indis- 
putable that the electricity investor is being invited to a very raw 
deal indeed. While the Government’s proposed compensation terms 
to cailway stockholders could be defended on the ground that the 
earnings outlook for the railways was obscure and unpromising, 
nothing of that kind can be adduced in support of the proposals 
now made to the electric supply companies. Everybody knows that 
there is still tremendous scope for expansion in the electricity field, 
and that until the nationalisation threat began to cloud the horizon 
electric supply Ordinary shares were valued on a low yield basis 
for the very good reason that they contained a valuable potential 
equity. By taking Stock Exchange prices as the compensation basis 
the Government is proposing to seize this equity element without 
giving any adequate quid pro quo. 

When it comes to Central Electricity Board stocks, which all 
definite redemption dates and which have changed hands -at 
adjusted to the varying redemption terms, the Government’s pro- 
posals must be judged high-handed and unfair. Having said that, 
I cannot hold out much hope that electricity shareholders are likely 
to get any redress. This Bill, like its predecessors, will be steam- 
rollered through Parliament and the unfortunate shareholders will 
have to make the best of a bad job. Meantime, there is a two-way 
traffic in electricity shares, selling by the small investor being well 
absorbed by the institutional buyer. 
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A SHIPPING SHARE 

It is rather surprising that in the present improvement in shipping 
shares the 10s. stock units of the Cairn Line have received little 
attention around 14s. 9d. At this level the yield on the 6 per cent. 
total distribution made for 1945 is about 4 per cent., but the divi- 
dend, although it included a 2 per cent. special bonus, was covered 
by a large margin of earnings. In his statement the chairman 
explained that the increase in profits over the 1944 figure was due 
to a non-recurring item, but even in 1944 earnings represented nearly 
14 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 

This company is associated with the Furness, Withy group and 
has an exceptionally strong balance-sheet. At December 31st, 1945, 
it held marketable investments with a value of £493,400 and cash 
amounted to £303,830. Its net liquid assets at £710,407 were 
equivalent to nearly 12s, a share on the Ios. shares. Steamers, &c., 
carried at only £49,774 in the balance-sheet, were stated in che 
report to be worth considerably more than that figure, Since the 
end of 1945 the company has purchased at least one new vessel 
under the Government tonnage replacement scheme, and in present 
conditions this new tonnage should be making a useful contributiea 
to available earnings. The shares should be worth putting away 43 
a long-term shipping investment 
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